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Education 


ING'S COLLEBGB, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 








DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education.— 
J. W. ApAmson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics.—Reverend A. CALpDEcoTT, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology.—C. S. Mygrs, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers’ Registration Regu- 
lations 


The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, inning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are ng to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, Uni of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

Application should be made to 

PRoF. ADAMSON, 
King's College, Strand, W.C. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GRBAT 


BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Tuesday next, January 28, at Three o'clock, 
Professor F. J. HAVERFIELD, M.A., LL.D., First 
of Two Lectures on ‘‘ ROMAN BRITAIN: @, Its 
Frontiers and Garrison; 6, Its Interior Civilisa- 
tion.’’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


Thursday, January 30, at Three o’clock, Major 
MARTIN HuME, First of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE 
STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA."’ Half-a- 
Guinea. 


Saturday, February 1, at Three o'clock, 
LIONEL Cust, Esg., M.V.O., M.A., First of 
Two Lectures on ‘‘ ANTHONY VAN Dyck." Half- 
a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the courses in the season 
Two Guineas. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Office of the Institution. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
A EG GRA LA AOR PE SRE ER CAS Nn 


UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 








A social club for men and women interested in 
Politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
Ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner, Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 








NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.c. 

All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Art 





XHIBITION OF FURNITURE, Metal 
Work and Modelled Ceilings, by ERNEST 

W. GIMSON.—DEBENHAM & FREEBODY'S 
ART GALLERIES, WIGMORE STREET, W. 





Typewriting 


‘T YPBWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 


Clapham, S.W. 

M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words, 
* Circulars duplicated from 2s, 6d. per 

100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 

37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 

Rosebery Square Buildings). 








THE TYPEWRITING OFFICE for High- 

class work of every description. Authors’ 
MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. Prompt. Accurate.— 
ERNEST C. PEARCE, 30 College Road, Reading. 








Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. GouLpeEn, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 





IELDING’S WORKS. EDITION DE 
LUXE. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 10 
vols. Royal 8vo. Buckrum, labels, as issued. 
Only 1,000 printed, this being No. 745. Smith 
Elder, 1882. £3 5s. 
WALKER, 37 BRIGGATE, LEEDs. 





OOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST.— 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 

80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 

and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 

Books in the World. Write for our January 

Catalogue—W. H. SMITH & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





Books, etc,, Wanted 





HE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. _ Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by GEORGE G. MAGNUs, 
115 Strand, London. 





ILL PURCHASB AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 





HB BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Younded 1837, 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 


following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage im the Coun (Abbots 

ley, Hertfordshire) for aged Mem , with 

garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity, 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots ley for the use of Members ard their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. Cl ay mr tate ag eae ew conters 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, F.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, 1s. net. 
THE SLING. 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 
May, 1905, to June, 1907. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd 








Price 6d.; by Post 8d. 


“UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE.’ 
Edited by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
(Author of the ‘* Brer Rabbit" Stories). 

The latest American Magazine. Full of good things. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

Of all Booksellers and Newsdealers: or The International 
News Company, 5 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Loadon, E.C, 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.—WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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NEW AND SECOND-HAND 





THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
Second-Hand School, Classical, Elementary, and Advanced Scientific Books 


MATHEMATICAL, THEOLOGICAL, & FOREIGN BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR ALL 


EXAMINATIONS 
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KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
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BOOKS BY POST 








Orders from any part of 
the Country for the 
despatch of Books by Post 
or any inquiries regarding 
Books receive the most 
prompt attention at 


W:-H-SMITH & SON’S 


BOOKSHOP 
KINGSWAY « LONDON - W-C 


Full Discount allowed for Cash 











The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It-gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE, 
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9) Ree «lo eas 2 -_ 
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Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE have long sought a favourable opportunity of 
noting the discrepancy between the reports given by 
our daily contemporaries. of legal proceedings and 
the dictates of Law, Reason and Commonsense. We 
express no opinion, whether the fault lies with our 
contemporaries’ reporters or with the remarks of the 
legal officers, mainly magistrates, which they report. 
Whichever be the case, the reports,are not likely to pro- 
mote public respect for the law, and we suggest that 
an official report should be, supplied, on. which repor- 
ters can make what comments they please. We remem- 
ber a report which caught our eye a long time ago 
now, which represented a city magistrate—we fancy it 
jt was the late Sir John Voce Moore—as having actu- 
ally sentenced a boy to some small penny for. having 
obstructed the traffic by shaking his master’s mats 
early one morning, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. But 
upon the master rising in the court and violently de- 
nouncing the magistrate, and warning him that if he 
did not look out, he should hear a great deal more of 
the matter, the decision was reversed on the spot, and 
the boy discharged. All this occurred, according to the 
reporter, in this truly admirable but Oriental fashion. 


The other day, in the York cruelty to children case, 
the chairman of the bench of magistrates is reported 
first, to have strongly reprobated the behaviour of the 
public, .because an ‘‘important’’ witness for the 
defence had been frightened away by its violence, and 
was consequently not forthcoming. At first sight, the 
case ought obviously to have been adjourned until the 
“important ’’ witness could be recaptured. On second 
thought, we conclude that the able counsel for the 
defence considered that his absence was, on the whole, 
more favourable to his clients than his presence. If 
so, the chairman’s observation, as reported, was point- 
less. Secondly, in giving the reasons of the bench for 
not sentencing the male accused to prison, the chair- 
man is reported to have said: that the fact of the 
accused’s. holding an honourable public office could 
have no bearing on the question whatever, except that 


against him; and thas, consequently, the bench had 





it proved his good previous record, because he would 
not have held that office if anything had been known 








decided to sentence him to a fine, instead of the im- 
prisonment which it considered his conduct deserved. 
The consequences of this inconsequent rigmarole, 
according to the report, is, that in the estimation of 
the York bench,-the local Education Authority’s 
ignorance entitles their solicitor, who was convicted 
by the bench of gross neglect of children, to remain 
at large, when he would now be in prison, if the 
Education Authority (whose egis, unfortunately, facili- 
tated his neglect) had never employed him; although 
the fact that they did employ him had no bearing 
on the question, except as evidence that he was in- 
capable of such misconduct as that for which the 
bench convicted him. 

























































The whole distressing case suggests two other ques- 
tions more important than the first: (1) Where was the 
school attendance officer, and why did he not report 
that the children did not attend any school? (2) Can- 
not the system of confinement ‘‘ during the King’s 
pleasure,’’ or some other which would produce the 
same practical effect, be extended to such cases as 
that of the female prisoner? By some such means 
such persons who are not positively insane might be 
subjected to the humane and remedial treatment of 
expert doctors, in cases of moral degeneration arising 
from physical causes, as they are at that admirably 
conducted institution—Broadmoor. 


The sudden and lamented death of Sir John Lawson 
Walton recalls one of his first successes, the enor- 
mous damages which he obtained for the plaintiff in the 
notorious ‘‘ Kitson Case.’’ It will be remembered 
that the verdict struck a salutary terror to the hearts of 
the few garrulous medical practitioners who disgrace 
a profession distinguished by honour and discretion. 
A correspondent to the Morning Post, signing him- 
self ‘‘ An Old Customer ”’ of a very well-known bank- 
ing company, indignantly protests, as well he may, that 
the company’s representative has recently confessed, 
with some naiveté, that his company only divulges its 
customers’ secrets when asked to do so by companies 
for the collection of debts—but never—‘‘ no never, ”’ 
to individual inquirers. If ‘‘An Old Customer’s ”’ 
protest is well founded, it is about time that an action 
was brought against the banking company in question, 
which, in. common with all banking companies, 
attracts custom by loud asseverations of inviolable 
secrecy, and on its own confession violates it in favour 
of other commercial companies. We trust, if such 
gross breaches of confidence are proved, it will be 
taught probity and discretion by damages that will 
break Sir John Lawson Walton’s record. 


How is it that “ occultism ’’—a wide term covering 
many things foolish and some things not so foolish— 
has proved such bad material for imaginative litera- 
ture? There are exceptions, of course; Lytton’s 
“‘ Strange Story,” still more his “‘ Haunters and the 
Haunted,’’ have genuine thrills, and the latter certainly 
stands very high in the literature of terror. Each of 
these books represents an occult theory of things; the 
experts would no doubt inform us as to how far they 
are directly due to the teaching of Eliphas Lévi. It 
is certain that Lytton was a disciple of the Restorer 








of Magic; it is asserted that Lévi performed an Evoca- 
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tion of Spirits before Lytton at night, on the roof 
of the Pantheon in Oxford Sfreet. At all events there 
are many traces in both the books mentioned of a 
tradition that is both ancient and occult ; and the 
result, from a literary point of view, is excellent. 


But how about Spiritualism? It has burdened the 
earth now for some sixty years, and so far as one 
knows it has not been responsible for half a dozen 
lines of decent literature. It has given us “ Inspira- 
tional Discourses,” it is true, and about these 
‘“‘ Discourses ’’ let the veil be drawn. Popular journal- 
ism, no doubt, has been, and is, responsible for some 
sorry stuff, but its crime in this sort is light, its 
offence small when one compares its output with 
the communications that are said to have come from 
“‘the other side.’”’ Then there was ‘‘ Theosophy ”’; 
the mid-’eighties of the past age gave us ‘‘ Karma 
and ‘‘ United,’’ which were—well, not great books. 
One remembers, later, fiction that appeared in an 
extinct journal called Lucifer. It was strange, but 
bad; and one fails to find much merit in a story that 
is running through some Thesophical magazine at the 
present day. It is called, we believe, ‘* Little Mary 
in Heaven,’”’ and irreverent people wonder as to the 
name of the restaurant. 


One fears that the teaching of Mary Baker G. 
Eddy is not to prove more inspiring than that of 
H. P. Blavatsky. ‘‘ The Seamless Robe’’ (Laurie), 
by A. Channel, is an earnest attempt to impress the 
novelist’s art into the cause of ‘‘ Christian Science. 
Polemically considered it may be excellent; one notices 
that the Bishop of Exminster (usually alluded to 
as Bishop Saul) is brought to his knees in a highly 
satisfactory manner before the teaching of the Boston 
Prophetess; but from the mere literary standpoint 
there is little to be said for the tale. The authoress 
may have gained many spiritual treasures from Mary 
Baker G. Eddy; but she has also learned the use of 
the horrid word “ antagonise,’’ presumably from the 
same quarter. It must be said, however, that one 
meets the very best society in these florid pages; and 
perhaps something might be done with the tale if it 
were recast in dramatic, not to say melodramatic 
form, and called ‘‘ The Worst Bishop in England.” 


We regret that owing to our date of publication, we 
could not effectively call attention to the Special 
Consultative Meeting and the Mass Meeting arranged 
for January the 24th, by the Church Schools’ Emer- 
gency League, which brought them to our notice. 
However, we have pleasure in calling attention to the 
League’s copious supply of emergency leaflets, which 
have now completed their sixth series, and especially 
to the useful alphabetical index to the series, com- 
piled by the Hon. Secretary, Rev. W. E. Cleworth, 
giving references to all the subjects mentioned in the 
leaflets, as well as to their actual titles. We may give 
an idea of the usefulness of the leaflets by mentioning 
that No. 73, ‘‘ The Training Colleges,’’ not only con- 
tains large extracts from the controversy on that sub- 
ject down to the end of December, but also an account 
of the manner in which the Japanese Government suc- 
ceeded in ‘‘ jerrymandering”’ the American Congrega- 
tional body out of a college which it established at 
Tokyo, founded with the Japanese Government’s per- 
mission, through the efforts of a native Congregation- 
alist. The story is an example of the use made of pro- 
fessions of Liberalism by Governments—and particu- 











larly by the Japanese Government, if these facts have 


been correctly reported—to commit commercial 
trickery. The case offers a striking parallel to the 
attempts which are being made in England by the 
present Nonconformist Government to cheat private 
corporations out of the full enjoyment of institutions 
on which they expended large sums of money, on the 
faith of the direct encouragement given to them by 
preceding Liberal and Conservative Governments when 
in need of private capital, in order to carry out their 
policy. e doubt whether this method of indirect 
repudiation is likely to increase confidence in Govern- 
ment guarantees of any kind. 


Our attention has been drawn to a peculiarly un- 
pleasant pamphlet issued by the Daily Dispatch, with a 
view of securing advertisers for its columns. It is 
adorned on the cover with a picture of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and with small reproductions of this picture 
on every page. It is elegantly called: ‘‘ What are 
you going to do about it?” After quoting some 
figures from a recent speech of Mr. Lloyd-George’s as 
to the great prosperity of Lancashire, it proceeds in 
the sort of strain indicated by the selections we 
append: 

Is not the fact of the weekly income (from £8 to £10) of the aver- 
age artizan’s home in Lancashire sufficient to tell you that here is a 
splendid opportunity to create additional trade for yourself? Eight 
pounds are seldom earned by a working-class family outside Lanca- 


shire. But here Cotton reigns supreme, and King Cotton, in 1907, 
stands unchallenged. 

Every mill is working to its fullest capacity, working from six a.m. 
to, perhaps, eight o’clock at night. Competent operatives are scarce. 
Every man who can do the work is snap up; women, girls, boys, 
all are pressed into the service of King Cotton, their wages going to 
swell the family pay-roll. Thus we in Lancashire do not think it an 
extraordinary state of affairs when we see father, mother, and 
children at work in the same mill. 

But do you, Mr. Advertiser, know all this? 


Cosmetics and patent medicines are, and more could be, profitably 

advertised. The strenuous life of the mill soon tells its tale. 
Beauty fades and health often fails, with the result that chemists in 
working-class districts do a roaring trade. 
We call the attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade to the use which is being made of his words 
and his effigy. If he will read the pamphlet through 
we cannot help thinking that it will give him, as a 
“‘ Liberal Progressive ’’ statesman, food for thought. 
We have seldom read anything more nauseating than 
this pamphlet. 


Opinions may differ as to the advisability of retaining 
the Censor of Plays, but there can be no two questions 
of the useful purpose that would be served in the 
interest of certain “‘ dramatic authors”’ by founding 
the office of, shall we say, “‘ Official Supervisor of 
Plays.’’ One of the duties of the office might be to 
correct inaccuracies before the production of the ven- 
ture which would be specially beneficial in cases where 
the authors write about phases of life altogether out- 
side the sphere of their acquaintance. The capacity of 
the supervisor would not be too severely tested in 
pointing out to those responsible for the play, A 
White Man, now being played by Mr. Lewis Waller, 
that the hero cannot be the ‘‘ Hon.”’ James Winnegate, 
and at the same time the cousin and heir to the Earl 
of Kerhill. If the American author had no knowledge 
of the class of life about which he wrote, surely either 
the manager or one of the actors, or the prompter, or 
even the call-boy (a possible son of the butler) ought 
to have observed the absurd mistake. The blunder 
recalls the grotesque large advertisement posters 
which were launched forth some few years ago by a 
well-known theatre before the production of a serious 
play of Roman life. There was a large poster of a 
Roman coin of the Republican epoch bearing the head 
of Julius Cesar, with the date B.c. 44 on the coin. 
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LA MECHANCETE DE LA NATURE 


‘* We are certainly often struck by an appearance of 
malignity in inanimate things which may not, after all, 
prove a mere fancy.’—R. Y. Tyrrell, THe ACADEMY, 
January 18th, 1908. 


Le chemin est perfidé et la forét traitresse, 

Et la nuit, vénéneuse, avec les rameaux tresse 
Le filet effrayant oi nous tombons un soir 

Et le marais trompeur a caché son miroir. 

Le brouillard épaissit l"horreur de son suaire; 

Et dans l’obscurité visqueuse et séculaire, 
Tordant ses bras cruels, le chéne, triomphant 
Sur l’arbre rabougri chaque jour étouffant, 

Se dresse, envahissant le ciel, et se balance. 

Et le long peuplier s’aiguise en fer de lance. 

Pour vivre, les ormeaux sont devenus bourreaux, 
Et l’on sent s’augmenter le farouche chaos 
D’atomes ennemis, hideux, sans cesse en guerre 
Contre nous, nés comme eux de la féconde terre. 
Le roc sous l’ocre rouge a l’air d’un assassin, 
Car la pierre est féroce et le pic inhumain. 

Lorsque l’étang fétide et fauve tremble et fume, 
De grands yeux flamboyants épouvantent la brume. 
Et dans la menagante épaisseur des taillis 

Les faibles par les forts sont toujours assaillis; 
Et le vent porte au loin leur plainte formidable, 
Mais la loi les écrase, armée, inexorable. 

Ils tombent, se changeant en l’horrible limon 
D’ot s’échappe a son tour la peste et son poison. 
Et l’on entend la Mort peupler l’ombre vivante. 
Alors l’on te maudit, O Nature méchante! 


Anpré TuRQUET. 





IMITATION FROM MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 


They slew three maidens white of sin, 
To seek the thing their hearts within. 


The first maiden was Happy-days; 
Where her blood fell on trodden ways, 
Lithe adders lisp and leap always. 


The second maiden was Gladdening-eye; 
Where her blood fell the streams a-nigh, 
Meek lambkins bleat to the mild sky. 


The third ‘maiden was Ah-Alas! 
Where her blood fell in the green grass, 


Archangels watch till three years pass. 
M. A. 
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Revue Germanique. Sept., 1906. Les ConTrEs DE 
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Revue Germanique. Sept., 1907. Les CONTES DE 
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ConTES DE CHAUCER sur S1trRE TopazeE et sur MELLI- 
BEE.—CONTE DU MOINE.—CONTE DU PRETRE DE 
NonnaIns.—CONTE DU MEDECIN.—CONTE Du Par- 
DONNEUR. (Paris: Félix Alcar.) 


Dans les sentiers de la Renaissance anglaise, par EMILE 
Lecouts. (Paris: H. Didier). 


Les Sonnets de Shakespeare. Essai d’une interpréta- 
tion en vers frangais—I.—CAaHIERS DE LA QUIN- 
ZAINE. (Paris: 8 Rue de la Sorbonne.) 


ENGLIsH poetry, like English paintings, has been until 
recent years sadly neglected in France. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Ossian (!), Byron, with possibly Pope, were 
the only poets known. The late Professor Beljame, by 
his lectures and translations, did a pe deal to popu- 
larise the poets of the nineteenth century, notabl 

Shelley and Tennyson. He left behind him in the Uni- 
versities a steadily increasing band of workers, Hove- 
laque, Angellier, Legouis, Derocquigny, Morel, to 
mention only a few, who have published studies on 
English literature that no scholar can afford to ignore. 
Quite recently M. Legouis, who is already well-known 
for his masterly translations of Wordsworth, has 
formed a joint-stock company of translators, who have 
undertaken the formidable task of turning Chaucer into 
French. Two issues of the Revue Germanique have 
been monopolised by the translators, and there is still 
more to come. Thanks to the liberality of the French 
Academy a certain portion of the Prix Langlois has 
been assigned to the work, and it is earnestly hoped 
that in a month or two the whole of the Canterbury 
Tales will have appeared in a French dress. Consider- 
ing Chaucer’s immense debt to French literature it 
seems remarkable that this act of poetic justice has so 
long been delayed. It is true there exists a translation 
by the Chevalier de Chatelain, but this pedestrian ver- 
sion of the Pilgrim’s ride is the merest Boileau 
and water, with everything typically Chaucerian 
carefully ‘‘ steam-rollered’’ out of it. M. Legouis 
has apparently accorded his assistants a wide dis- 
cretion in the interpretation of their task. It is, 
of course, difficult to hit the happy mean between a 
modern and medizval style. We understand one realist 
among the translators, who would have probably 
pleased the late Samuel Butler, proposed to render our 
host as ‘‘Notre Amphitryon ’’! Too great an affectation 
of archaism would likewise be a mistake. Thz majority 
of translators appear to have aimed at a sort of Butcher 
and Lang style, slightly archaic, but always intelligible. 

None of the translators have attempted a version in 
rhyme, but in many cases an effort has been made to 
reproduce the sense of rhythm by translating into 
verses of ten or twelve feet, and by observing the 
cesura. It seems rather invidious to pick and choose 
among so many excellent interpreters, but the Prologue 
by M. Cazamian and the Conte du Meunier by M. 

Delcourt seem to us especially successful, while the 

Conte de I’Intendant by M. Derocquigny reads like 
an original work. This is no doubt due in part to his un- 
rivalled knowledge of Norman-English, which has so 

often been placed at the service of the Oxford 

Dictionary. M. Derocquigny’s renderings remind us at 
every moment of the vividness, the energy, the sly 
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and broad humour, with its whiffs of medizval 
middens of the author of Maitre Patelin and of 
Rabeldis, with the ease and flow of the Contes, of La 
Fontaine, whose reticences at times he happily copies. 

Not content with introducing Chaucer to his 
countrymen, M. Legouis has recently published a 
series of studies in translation entitled, Dans les 
Sentiers de la Renaissance anglaise.’’ Avoiding for 
the most part the highways of Elizabethan poetry, 
he takes his readers by a series of cross-roads and by- 
ways for a delightful ramble from Sidney to Herrick 
and Herbert, not the least charming part of the stroll 
being the indications he gives when passing from one 
poet to another. There has always been a very wide- 
spread half-truth current concerning French that it is 
a language into which re-translation in verse is prac- 
tically impossible. Englishmen are, however, always 
ready to capitulate before a fact. Let them read M. 
Legouis’s renderings and then decide. Our mind, we 
must confess, is already made up. Here is a scholar 
who has gone behind his Boileau and his Racine 
straight to the sources of the Pléiade. He writes in a 
style that recalls the unaffected ease and grace of 
Ronsard and du Bellay. In method he reminds us of 
Mr. Gilbert Murray. He takes the English phrase, 
and instead of servilely translating, he re-thinks it in 
French. Take for instance his'translation of Sidney’s 
extraordinarily modern ‘‘ Bosquet de cruelle Délices ”’ 
(eighth song of Astrophel and Stella). It may, by the 
way, introduce the English poem to some of the 
readers of THe AcapeMy. The former, on account of 
its length, is not nearly so well known as it should be, 
owing to its comparative neglect by the makers of 
anthology, who are too much inclined to make their 
selections with a foot-rule. Here are the opening 
stanzas: 


Dans un riche bosquet ombreux 

Tout chantant d’oiseaux amoureux, 
Quand Mai s’embaumait, jeune encore, 
Des fleurs que ses pas font éclore, 


Un jour Astrophel et Stella 
Vinrent s’entre-consoler 1a : 
Deux infortunes infinies, 
Mais ivres d’étre réunies. 


Il est pAle d’un regret fou, 

Elle, un joug vil mord son beau cou; 
Mais a se revoir, elle oublie 

Son joug, lui sa mélancholie. 


Ils avaient pleuré (6 douleurs !) 

Et voici que sourient leurs pleurs : 
Les yeux dirigés par les Ames 
Echangent et croisent des flammes. 


One would like to quote the whole. For lack of 
space, one can only give a few lines of the lover’s 
appeal : 


Oh ! accorde-moi—mais hélas ! 

Mes mots rentrent, ils n’osent pas— 
Accorde—6 Dieu !—la peur m’opprime— 
Mais prier ne peut étre un crime ;— 

Je t’en prie & genoux, Stella, 

(Et sur la terre il s’agenouilla), 
Que—pas moi—mais, si je t’adore, 
L’heure ou le lieu pour moi t’implore ! 
L’air riant me donne raison ; 

L’oiseau chante “‘ C’est la saison ! ” 
Est-il alcdve mieux fleurante ? 

Est-il heure plus enivrante ? 

Voici ce vent tiéde se poser 

Sur les feuilles et les baisser ; 

Comme il fait chaque branche belle 
Et souffle son désir en elle! 

Le sol boit l’onde avec bonheur, 
L’onde heureuse en le sol se meurt ; 
Si les choses font tels échanges, 
N’est-il de pitié chez les anges? 


_Almost equally happy are M. Legouis’s transla- 
tions of the too little known sonnets of Spenser, 
notably of the one beginning : 


Lyke as a huntsman after weary chace. 


From Spenser he passes to the ‘dramatic ’”’ sonnets 
of that “ megatherium”’ of the Elizabethan epoch, 





Drayton. He lays alike under contribution and obliga. : 
tion, Campion, Carew, Suckling (esprit gaulois) and 
Herbert, forerunner of the pre-Raphaelites, subtly 
varying his style to suit the grave, or gay, realistic 
or mystic mood of each. With Herrick alone, with 
whom he ends this pleasant excursion, does he appear 
to be less successful. There is in the:English, some- 
thing ethereal, diaphanous, impalpable, that evapor- 
ates in the French version, due no doubt to the more 
precise, definite, and matter-of-fact nature of the 
French vocabulary, less rich in subtle shades of poetic 
meaning. At one period of the route M. Legouis ven- 
tures to stray into the beaten track, and translates 
several of the sonnets of Shakespeare. The following 
seems to us an admirable reproduction of the’masculine 
note, so prominent in many of the sonnets. 
(Sonnet Ixxi.): 


Ne me pleurez pas plus longtemps aprés ma mort 
Que ne résonnera la cloche rauque et sombre 
Disant au monde vil qu’en un plus vil encor 
J’ai fui pour demeurer parmi les yers de l’ombre. 
Oubliez, si ces mots alors vous relisez, 
La main qui les traga, car je vous aime tant 
Que je ne voudrais mort méme en vos chers pensers 
Si de penser de moi vous allait attristant. 
Oh! dis-je, si jamais vous relisez ce mot - 
Quand ma chair ne fera plus qu’un avec la glaise, 
N’allez point répéter mon pauvre nom tout haut, 
Qu’avec moi votre amour enseveli se taise ; P 
De peur qu’aprés ma mort le monde aux yeux railleurs 
Ne compte pas vos soupirs, ne me cherche en vos pleurs. 


M. Legouis, in spite of his vigour, preserves a cer- 
tain suavity, not to say sweetness, which admirably 
reproduces the undertone of the sonnets. M. Charles- 
Marie Garnier, to whom we owe a complete translation 
of the first part of the sonnets, with a promise of the 
rest, if less sensitive to the subtle and complex 
orchestration of Shakespeare, gives a singularly 
vigorous rendering of the dominant characteristics 
of his music. Unconsciously one thinks of instru- 
ments of brass and horns of iron, as one reads his 
spirited rendering of the xix. sonnet, that gauntlet 
flung in the face of Time. He has, indeed, re- 
captured some of the male vehemence of the poet of 
the sixteenth century, quite a different note from the 
often shrill and supersensitive violence of the Chdati- 
ments : 

O, Temps, ronge au lion ses ongles acérés, 

ousse la terre & dévorer sa propre race; 
Brise au tigre cruel ses crocs de sang lustrés ;_ 

Sur Vorgueilleux phénix de cent ans fais main basse. 
Qu’en |’ceil pur des saisons, les rires et les pleurs . 

Passent, quand passe, 6 Temps, ta grande aile rapide, 
Chasse de l’univers les parfums et les fleurs : 

Soit. mais je te défends crime de régicide ! 
Point ne laboureras le front de mon ami, 

Point ne le rayeras de la plume alouvie; 
Tu_laisseras intact et toujours raffermi 

Ce moule de beauté renaissante et de vie. 


Frappe a ton gré, Vieillard, épuise ta rancceur : 
Mon Amour par mes vers sera toujours vainqueur ! 


ROMA VALE! 


The Life of Cavour. By Epwarp CapboGan. 
Elder and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius, 1852- 
1874. Edited by Frrepricn ALTHAUsS and trans- 
lated by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamitton. (Bell, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Fuit Roma. They are knocking down the walls of 
Aurelian in order to raze the distinction between the 
Romans who live in the city and the suburbans who live 
outside it. The snobbishness which calls Maida Vale 


(Smith, 


and the Edgware Road ‘‘ Hyde Park,” and heads its 
notepaper ‘‘ North Kensington ”’ when it lives on the 
further side of Ladbroke Vale, is merely silly: it 
becomes criminal when it destroys what is not its own, 
but is held upon trust for the world. The Romans of 
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to-day—Romans no longer—have blocked up the 
approach to the Capitol—which is the world’s, not 
theirs—with a monument, which they cannot afford to 
finish, in honour of a lascivious Savoyard, who, through 
no doing of his own, achieved the crown of the foreign 
kingdom of Italy. They have chosen the spot held 
sacred by prescription to the princes of the Church for 
the erection of a huge and. insolent memorial to a 
melodramatic freebooter;. and they have done their 
futile best to hide St. Peter’s behind a modern hospital. 
Fuit Roma. Ina few years there will be no telling it 
from Berlin or Birmingham. And it is no mere 
‘despite of heart’ and ‘‘ love of havoc”’ with which 
Fame will tax these degenerate and unworthy men. 
The secret is a genuine hatred of a past they cannot 
understand, and a greatness they are unfit to appre- 
ciate: 


Rome will forfeit the cosmopolitan, republican atmosphere which 
I have breathed here for eegpaen youn. She will sink into 
becoming the capital of the Italians, who are too weak for the great 
position in which our [#.e., the German] victories have placed them. 
. . + The Middle Ages have, as it were, been blown away by a 
tramontana, with all the historic spirit of the past; yes, Rome has 
completely lost its charm. 


So wrote Ferdinand Gregorovius—the historian of the 
Rome whose decline and fall he saw with his own eyes— 
in November, 1870, and how true his words were any 
who know the Rome of to-day will realise. What 
Gregorovius foresaw as inevitable has been hurried on 
much faster than he could have expected, by the ignor- 
— and jealousy of foes more ruthless than Goth or 
Gaul. 

Gregorovius was a Liberal, a Protestant, and a Ger- 
man; but he was a poet, and he had a mind sensitive 
to the charm of the Middle Ages, if blind to the good 
and the true in the system whose death struggles he 
watched. He hated the temporal power; but he 
thought very little of the brand-new kingdom. He 
scorned Pio Nono (it is needless to say that he despised 
Antonelli), and judged him without regard to the unique 
circumstances of his position; but he was not taken in 
by Garibaldi: 

Garibaldi has become a romantic sentimentalist. After peving 


been led like a show lion through drawing-rooms by a string o 
roses, Garibaldi was to leave England yesterday. 


Such are the terms in which he refers to the red-shirted 
hero. ‘‘ Unfortunate Garibaldi! ”’ is all he has to say 
of the leader who fled after the defeat of Mentana; while 
of his followers led captive in triumph past the 
Quirinal he draws a vivid picture, which combines the 
warmest sympathy with his matchless power of 
description. . 

It is due to the complex character of Gregorovius 
that we find his diary (which has been extremely well 
translated by Mrs. Hamilton) one of the most fascinat- 
ing books recently published. His reverence for the 
past, kept sane and cool by a shrewd judgment; his 
German sentimentality, reined in by vast erudition and 
a keen sense of dignity in himself and other people; his 
passionate love of ume, joined to his almost as 
passionate love of what he knew by the name of liberty 
(which was neither the “‘ perfect freedom” nor the 
freedom at present enjoyed by the Italians)—all com- 
bine to make him an ideal observer of one of the most 
difficult and exciting periods of history. He entered 
Rome in 1852; he left it, in tears, in 1874. We have 
only to think what had happened in the interval to see 
how marvellous a field was this for an acute observer 
and a vivid writer. Out of all the historic things which 
he saw ‘‘ from the inside,’ it is possible now only to 
take one example, though any one must seem 
inadequate : — a 

Rome, Palm Sunday (1861). 

. Was present to-day at the ceremony in St. Peter’s. My place was 
immediately beside the Tribune, where sat the whole family of the 
dethroned King of Naples. Francis II. looked bored and misan- 


thropic. His demeanour was unconstrained. neither military nor 
Queen Maria pale and 


Princely: he looks older than his years. 








suffering. . . . The entire Royal party appeared in St. Peter’s 
like a little heap of withered leaves. . . . Francis Il. ascended 
the steps of the Papal throne and knelt to receive the palm. A de- 
throned king receiving the palm of resignation at the hands of a 
falling Pope is a sight of historic value. 


While Gregorovius sat in his rooms high up in a 
house in ‘‘ the street which almost bore his name,’’ or 
delved in libraries, or walked the turbulent or empty 
streets, far in the north—in what was practically a 
foreign land—the man to whom all that Gregorovius 
saw was mainly due, was writing, speaking, cajoling, 
plotting, and brow-beating to bring about the vast 
change which, in all honesty, he believed to be to the 
advantage of Italy and mankind. It is impossible, 
whatever one’s shade of opinion, not to respect and 
admire Cavour. The mind turns away disgusted from 
the extravagance of Mazzini, the sentimental postures 
of Garibaldi, to rest or. Cavour’s masterly statesman- 
ship with admiration. The man who used France as 
Cavour used her, keeping her friendship against fearful 
odds, in order that he might squeeze it dry; the man 
who could make use even of Garibaldi, could appro- 
priate all the good he did and disclaim responsibility 
for all the harm; the man who forced Turin on the 
Congress of Paris, and even jockeyed D’Azeglio out of 
the post of plenipotentiary; the man under whose rule 
a negligible, poverty-stricken little kingdom was exalted 
into the crux of all Europe, was obviously no senti- 
mental adventurer, no shrieking revolutionary, but a 
statesman of genius. Cavour was strong enough to be 
mean, and Mr. Cadogan, whose temperate, sound bio- 
graphy is an admirable piece of work, simply wastes 
trouble in trying to pretend that the affair of D’Azeglio 
was anything but a master stroke of deceit. And, un- 
pleasant as all such characters cannot fail to be, there 
i3 so much that was admirable in Cavour the man, 
besides what was powerful in Cavour the statesman, 
that one cannot but regard his death as a calamity, not 
only for himself, but for the kingdom he formed. ‘‘ He 
died,’’ says Gregorovius, ‘‘ like Moses on Mount Nebo, 
his face turned to the promised land, which he was not 
to enter.’”’ It would have been well for his Israelites 
had he lived. Cavour would have found some way out 
of the deadlock: since his day there has been no states- 
man able to grapple with the difficulty. He would have 
eased the surrender and prevented the spoliation of the 
Papacy, he loved, as a spiritual force, with all the 
reforming ardour of Rosmini. Fuit Roma. He made 
it the capital of his kingdom. But he cannot be blamed 
for the ignorance and spite of those who are unworthy 
to inherit what he won for them. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC 


Studies in the History of Venice. By Horatio F. 
Brown. Two volumes. (John Murray, 18s. net.) 


Tue historian of Venice is confronted with certain 
initial difficulties. The magnitude of the subject :s 
bewildering, and there are not wanting the elements of 
paradox. For Venice is unique among the cities of 
the world in that, with the oldest and proudest aristo- 
cracy in Europe, she based her claims to greatness 
chiefly. upon her commercial enterprise. The trading 
instinct has, indeed, characterised her citizens from the 
earliest times. It tempered even the chivalry of the 
medieval Crusaders. who returned from the Holy 
Land laden with costly spoils. It formed the basis of 
that sense of civic responsibility which became the 
distinguishing note of the Venetian Republic. To the 
ideal of the State all private interests and ambitions 
were subordinated. Unlike Rome, Florence and 
Assisi, Venice is less a city of great names than of 
great movements. She boasts no Michel Angelo, no 
Dante, no St. Francis. Her triumphs lay in the good 
government of her citizens, in her freedom from attack, 
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in the expansion of her trade. Deeply tinged with the 
spirit of the Orient—her very churches betray the 
influence of Byzantium—she never absorbed that 
fatalist philosophy which has proved so detrimental 
to the great civilisations of the East. From the 
beginnings of her history to her final overthrow by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, she preserved a continuity of 
tradition which the stormiest vicissitudes and the 
bloodiest revolutions were unable to impair. 

The English student of Venetian history owes a 
debt of deep and lasting gratitude to the labours of 
Mr. Horatio Brown. Alike as an original investigator 
and as the translator of Molmenti, Mr. Brown has 
done more than any contemporary writer to interpret 
the Queen of the Adriatic to English readers. His 
latest book consists of a series of careful studies in 
some of the outstanding events in Venetian history. 
Ten of the essays included in these volumes had 
already appeared in ‘‘ Venetian Studies ’’—a work, un- 
fortunately, now out of print. They have all, how- 
ever, been revised in the light of subsequent research. 

A diligent study of contemporary documents has 
led Mr. Brown to dissent somewhat violently from the 
traditional standpoint on more than one topic. In 
his illuminating paper on the conspiracy of Marino 
Falier, for instance, he demonstrates with convincing 
force the falsity of that view which sees in the ducal 
conspirater a liberator endeavouring to free his sub- 
jects from an intolerable tyranny—a conception which 
we owe mainly to Byron. Following Signor Lazzarini, 
Mr. Brown proves that the Doge was actuated through- 
out by motives of private revenge, and that, from the 
moment of its inception, the conspiracy was due to 
failure. ‘there was no public sentiment behind it. 
The personality of the chief actor in the tragedy has 
invested the movement with an entirely fictitious 
importance. It looms far larger in the popular 
imagination than the conspiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo, 
though, as Mr. Brown very justly says ‘‘the one 
created the Council of Ten, while the other merely 
demonstrated its supremacy.”’ 

An even more interesting paper is the one on 
Political Assassination. Venice has earned an 
unenviable notoriety as a city of assassins. But 
Venice has always had her enemies, and, in every age, 
there have been those who have not scrupled to attack 
the Republic with a venomous and unwarrantable 
malignity. An acquaintance with the actual facts of 
the case does not tend to the impression that life was 
less secure in Venice than in any other great capital, 
during the period when political assassination was 
regarded as a convenience rather than as acrime. The 
age was not conspicious for its nicety in these matters. 
An enemy to the State was a public menace, and his 
removal, by whatever means, became a subject of 
prime consideration. The instruments employed were 
not the cleanest: the tools of statesmen seldom are. 
But the professional murderer multiplied and flourished 
—in Venice, as elsewhere. Mr. Brown has unearthed 
a curious tariff tendered by Brother John, of Ragusa, 
to the Council of Ten. It runs as follows: 


On the 14th December, 1513, the said Brother John of Ragusa 
presented himself to the Presidents of the Ten, and declared that 
he would work wonders in killing any one they chose by certain 
means of his own invention, and t a Be. begs: First, that on the 
success of his experiment he shall receive one thousand five hundred 
ducats a year for life; secondly, that if the noble lords wish him to 
operate on anyone else, the annuity shall be raised in a sum to be 


agreed upon. 
The Council were graciously pleased to close with 
the offer, and there followed a scale of prices: 


For the Grand Turk, soo ducats; for the King of Spain (exclusive 
of travelling expenses), 150 ducats; for the Duke of Milan, 60 
ducats; for the Marquis of Mantua, 50 ducats; for his Holiness, 
only too ducats. As a rule, the longer the journey and the more 
valuable the life, the higher would be the price. 


It is impossible, within the brief limits of a review, 
to bestow more than a cursory glance at the contents 








of these two voluines. We may, however, commend, 
as especially worthy of notice, the essay on ‘* Caterina 
Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus,”’ the brilliant and scholarly 
lecture on Paolo Sarpi, and the short paper on 
‘“‘Shakespeare and Venice,’’ which is a model of 
exegetical critism. 

There are a few minor misprints. It is only fair, for 
instance, to assume that when the author represents 
the Turkish slave-girl Dorotea as saying : —(ii.-156) 
‘* Monsignor Bianchetti, chamberlain to Pope Gregory, 
was my sponsor at the front,’’ the word font is 
intended. 


GENIUS LOCI 
The Sentimental Traveller. By Vernon Lee. (Lane, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


AGE may have its special charm and dignity. It has 
been written somewhere that the beauty of old age 
declares the’ triumph of the spirit. That beauty is rare, 
but very precious and encouraging. Moreover, it has 
this peculiarity, common in a less degree to all forms 
of beauty—namely, that it is only apparent to a very 
few. A certain reverence is necessary for its apprecia- 
tion, and a greater self-elimination than is required to 
see other forms of beauty. That point is illustrated in 
‘‘The Princess and the Goblin,’’ one of the most 
delightful fairy tales that have ever been written. Not 
everyone could find the old staircase that led through 
deserted rooms to the garret chamber where lived that 
very old princess, Irene’s great-great-grandmother. 
In reading this volume of notes on places by Vernon 
Lee, it is impossible not to be reminded of that exquisite 
old princess. Vernon Lee writes with a kind of grace- 
ful intimacy, and takes you into her confidence with 
dignity. here is nothing querulous, nothing acid, 
nothing pompous in what she writes or in her manner 
of pyre All is sweet and gentle, and touched with 
that indefinable grace which age alone can lend. Very 
soon you hear the low tones of her voice, you see “‘ the 
great brow and the spirit-small hand propping it,” you 
watch for the smile of pleasure at a happy expression, 
and the various movements of her face as she shows 
the humour, or the beauty, or the pathos of some 
matter. For you cannot but feel in the company of a 
very distinguished and very beautiful old lady. You 
cannot but listen to her words with reverence. And 
she is speaking about her favourite subject, what she 
calls the Genius Loci, the spirit that inhabits different 
places, and to whose influence she has grown more and 
more sensitive, more and more alive as the years have 
advanced upon her. She has travelled much and seen 
many places, always in her own way, always remaining 
quietly, firmly individual: 

The places for which we feel such love are fashioned, before we 
see them, by our wishes and fancy; we recognise rather than dis- 
cover them in the world of reality; and this power of shaping, or 


at least seeing, things to suit our heart’s desire comes not of facility 
and surfeit, but of repression and short commons. 


So, when she is talking of Wernigerode, she tells how 
she and her friend climbed the Poor Folks’ Hill, and 
dusk overtook them as they conversed among the hills 
about Stevenson and the romantic parts of Meredith; 
how, coming suddenly upon the lights of the little town, 
it seemed an adventure had happened to them, and, 
having lit the porcelain stove, they read the Walpurgis 
Night and Faust’s Death in the twopenny edition. 
And that reminds her of another memorable evening 
at Dessau, when she was suffering from a persistent 
cold, and the same friend.tended her: 


with temperate punch and the ‘‘ Letters of Goethe and Bettina.” 
Was the punch really as hot and as fragrant of lemon? Are those 
letters any so marvellous a brew of finest lyrism, humour, and 
romance 
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She remembers how they talked and how they seemed 
to partake of all the finest qualities of Goethe and 
Bettina, and wonders whether her memory has played 
her false. Then answers the question with a little sigh 
and a half smile of sad amusement, saying: 


Alas! we are, habitually, none of us one-half as interesting or 
appreciative or wise or childish, as lovable and loving—in a word, 
as happy—as we have it in us to be. And the dear Spirit of Locali- 
ties, taking our shape by turns (as mocking elves were wont), did, 
after all, perhaps merely reveal our real self to ourselves and each 
other. And surely that is one of the most interesting recollections 
we can bring back from foreign travel. 


And so she continues to talk with the same whimsical 
charm and precision. Whether we agree or differ with 
what she says is of small account. We listen with 
delight and out of courtesy which her manner compels, 
leaving our own standpoint, where necessary, and look- 
ing, as it were, with her eyes, we come to see much 
that is beautiful and some things which we might have 
missed. 

Perhaps she is gentlest and most attractive (most her 
real self, if we may plagiarise an expression) when she 
is writing about the chapel of the sick children at 
Berck, which stands among the sandhills by the sea. 
She tells you what the place meant to her, and how 
M. Albert Besnard has expressed that meaning on the 
walls of the little chapel which stands among the sand- 
dunes, out of joy at his child’s recovery, healed by the 
doctors of the great hospital at Berck. She feels the 
forces of perdition and redemption arrayed against each 
other at Berck with singular distinctness : 


The poverty, brutality, overwork and shame of the great cities, 
which send out cargoes of such poor little half-living refuse; on 
the other side the tender skill of hand, the disciplined intuition, the 
impersonal motherly love, which say Wo to all such horrors; and the 
cleansing sea-tides and winds, the quickening sunshine among the 
sands which add their steady elemental No to the faltering human 
one. 


And she goes on to explain how these forces fuse them- 
selves quite naturally into visible symbols; and she 
describes the frescoes which M. Besnard painted. You 
see the gleam in her eyes as she says, quite quietly: 


All evil is disease, begotten of ignorance and indifference ; and the 
double holiness of heart and mind shall rise up and cast it forth 
from the world of mortal men. 


Age has lent her added grace and dignity, and has 
taken away none of the hopefulness and vitality which 
are supposed to belong to youth. 





MISADVENTURES AMONG 
MASTERPIECES 


Through the Magic Door. By A. Conan Doyle. 
(Smith Elder, 5s.) 


Str Conan Dov -e tells a curious story in this book “ of 
one of several incidents in my life which have con- 
vinced me of spiritual interposition—of the promptings 
of some beneficent force outside ourselves, which tries 
to help us where it can.’”’ The particular occasion of 
this ‘‘perfectly marvellous ”’ declaration of faith is that, 
by a piece of singular good fortune which he cannot 
believe to be of the nature of a mere coincidence, he 
was once prevented from writing a story which Mau- 
passant had already written. Whereat he is con- 
strained to aver, in a sudden illumination of charity: 
“The old Catholic doctrine of the Guardian Angel is 
not only a beautiful one, but has in it, I believe, a real 
basis of truth.” 

Well, we are not sure that this “ spiritual interposi- 
tion’ (why so vague?) was not a little unnecessary. 
Why should one of our most popular novelists, author 








of seven-and-twenty books, shrink from competition 
with Maupassant? Surely he is something too modest. 
And further, if it be not a profane meddling with pro- 
foundest mysteries, why was there no “‘ spiritual inter- 
position, prompting of some beneficent force ’’ when 
‘** Through the Magic Door ’’ was darkly suggested to 
him? The Magic Door, we may explain, after glancing 
at the frontispiece, is apparently the door of Sir Conan 
Doyle’s study. We believe the contents of the book 
have already appeared in one of the magazines. This 
we mention in justice to the author—but after all, why 
trouble about it when the author is not particular, in 
justice to himself, to mention it? Indeed, we are 
thinking that in justice to himself he would not have 
published the book at all. There are a dozen “‘ chats 
about books,’’ the “‘ chatty’ nature of which you are 
to understand, we presume, by the slovenliness of the 
style. For that style there is, we think, just one word 
which will describe it exactly and which the author will 
be quick to appreciate; the style is “‘ slack.’’ 

From the extract already given it will be guessed 
that Sir Conan Doyle has distilled his criticism through 
the medium of his own personality. It is essentially 
personal criticism, though we fancy he would disclaim 
the title of critic; but i? we do not take him as critic 
we don’t know how to take him. And the best critics, 
Arnold, Pater, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, have always 
made criticism personal. Sir Conan’s is genially per- 
sonal, as when he says of Borrow: ‘‘ My word, what 
English the fellow could write! ’’—though in Borrow’s 
case it is sometimes more to the point to say, what 
English he did write. Or it is intimately and deliciously 
personal as when, in a tribute to Macaulay, from whose 
essays he has had most pleasure and profit, he recalls 
the time when Macaulay’s tomb was : — 


the one great object of interest which London held for me. And so 
it might well be when I think of all I owe him. It is not merely 
the knowledge and stimulation of fresh interests, but it is the 
charming gentlemanly tone, the broad liberal outlook, the general 
absence of bigotry and of prejudice. 


This confession of personal qualities has the frankness 
of Montaigne, and even more than Montaigne’s indis- 
cretion. Perhaps it is a little lofty of Sir Conan to 
claim ‘‘ charming gentlemanly tone ’’; but how thank- 
ful we must be for the “ broad liberal outlook,”’ etc. 
Of our author as critic we fear we cannot speak so 
highly. The instinct which in Sherlock Holmes was 
so swift and unerring is here at fault; and, playing Dr. 
Watson to Sir Conan, we are reluctantly betrayed into 
a suspicion of his intuitions. The range of the book, 
says the publisher, ‘‘is very broad, for there is no 
branch of literature which is not discussed. Above all, 
it is not pedantic, but companionable and human.’’ 
Doubtless they are pedantic people who hold a special 
or unique regard for Charles Lamb as one of the finest 
and wisest spirits, for our literary Sherlock has dis- 
covered an essayist to be put above Lamb—“‘ because 
there is a flavour of actual knowledge and of practical 
acquaintance with the problems and affairs of life, 
which is lacking in the elfin Londoner. Both are ex- 
quisite, but—is for ever touching some note which 
wakes an answering vibration within my own mind.”’ 
Who is it? you ask with alert astonishment. It is 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the immortal detective’s 
namesake and—surely!—intellectual compeer. It is 
in Holmes—the American one—that ‘‘ the lightest and 
deftest touch is found ’’; in witness whereof you are 
given a page of the autocrat’s colourless platitude. 
You will not now be surprised to learn that a faulty 
passage from Mr. F. T. Bullen is quoted as an example 
of ‘‘ the music of prose,’’ a passage in which you hear 
of ‘‘coruscating clusters of countless stars’’ and a 
vapour that “clung clammily.’’ You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that our author “has a strong belief 
in the critical discernment of the public’’ and does 
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not think good work is ever overlooked. Who can 
speak more confidently on this than the author of ‘‘ The 
Sign of Four?’’ You will not be surprised to hear 
that the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,’’ that fine body of power- 
ful writing and generally powerful sense, ‘‘ are no more 
than a succession of prefaces;’’ that Sir Conan Doyle 
‘‘has no great sympathy with Sterne’s ‘finicky’ 
methods; ’”’ that though Hawthorne has never appealed 
in the highest degree to him and is dismissed in six 
irrevocable lines, the unhappy Hawthorne’s portrait 
yet forms one of the embellishments of the book; or 
that, in asserting a resemblance between Macaulay and 
Scott (in a comparison of their poetry), he says, with 
equal elegance and acuteness, ‘‘ The machines must be 
alike when the products are so similar.’”’ You will not, 
in short, be surprised at the whole bock. 

Do not think the author has a light view of his 
responsibility in calling the world to ‘‘ The Magic 
Door.’”’ On the vital question of an artist’s subject- 
limitation he says : —‘‘ We are of our own age and must 
live up to it.”” Who more competent to speak of the 
needs of our own age? If we have dealt at more 
length than may seem necessary with a book that, 
critically, may be called parasitic, it is because it affords 
curious evidence of the intellectual competence of a 
very popular figure in current literature. That he is 
popular is nothing to us, since it does not affect the 
merit of his essay in criticism. What is to the point 
is that a novelist of some contemporary prestige should 
use that prestige in behalf of a book whichis, to speak 
generously, of the very smallest value. We need not 
repeat that the style is bad; that of itself is hardly per- 
tinent to the question; Professor Saintsbury’s style is 
bad. But what we do expecc is that such a volume 
as this shall provide in itself and apart from its author’s 
reputation some plain and powerful justification for 
itself. ‘‘ Through the Magic Door,’’ however, con- 
tains nothing of value; with the possible exception of 
a chapter on prize-fighters and another on Napoleonic 
memoirs, it contains nothing of interest. It is purely 
parasitic. In justice to himself, the author, we would 
say again—but there! our belief in guardian angels, 
at any rate in Sir Conan Doyle’s, is sadly shaken. 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 


What is Religion? By WttHetm Boussett. Trans- 
lated by F. B. Low. (Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) 


In this brilliant book Professor Bousset addresses him- 
self primarily neither to students nor theologians. His 
appeal is to all who care about religion, to all who 
“feel within themselves at least a questioning and a 
seeking after this side of life.’’” Only those who hold 
that religion is ‘“‘ merely fantasy created by man’s 
urgent impulse and an illusion ”’ can fail to find a fruitful 
source of inspiration inthe volume. Professor Bousset 
writes as an ardent believer in Christianity. To 
him not only is Christianity the highest point reached, 
but ‘‘ in it all former lines of religious thought appear 
to converge.”’ He discards entirely the old idea so 
long clung to by theologians that to Judaism alone 
had Christianity any affinity. He aims at showing 
that all forms of religion contain phases of God’s reve- 
lation to man. The beliefs of the past were not base 
and degrading superstitions, full of falsehood from be- 
ginning to end. They were the germs from which 
the truth sprang. They were Christianity in the making. 
Religion passed through many stages before it cul- 
minated in the Christian faith, and in order to under- 
stand it in all its aspects, we must look at it in its 
infancy and youth as well as maturity. It is only 


by means of a comprehensive survey such as this that 








we are in a position to attempt to answer the question 
as to what religion really is. Professor Bousset lay. 
down the proposition 


that the whole religious life of man and his history springs from 
the work and action of God by means of whic e draws men 
individually from error to truth, from imperfection to perfection, 
from egoism to fraternity, from the non ms | to the moral, from the 
natural to the spiritual, and attracts them to Himseif. 


Starting with the most primitive condition of mind 
wherein the difference between man and the animal is 
not felt, when men are depicted as descended from 
animals, animals change into men and men into animals, 
the author proceeds to show that even in the crudest 
and most savage ideas lie the fixed belief that death is 
not the end of all things. From fetish worship and 
ancestor worship sprang the tribal life. National life 
is created by the union of different tribes and with the 
idea of nationality comes the death of savagery. But 
‘the basis of national life is the basis of polytheism.”’ 
As tribal distinctions fade the gods remain. Separate 
provinces of the national life are assigned to the 
separate gods according to their character. Thus 
the divinity of the conquering tribe remains the god of 
war and probably the god of the conquered tribe is 
considered the god of shepherd and peasant life. In 
forming an estimate of religion based on national life, 
Professor Bousset uses as concrete examples the Baby- 
lonian and the Greek religions. The Babylonian 
Pantheon had its Trinity who stood at the head of all 
its other gods. The relation of man to the godhead 
in the Babylonian religion is that of complete subjec- 
tion. The author quotes from the litanies which have 
been collected under the name of the Babylonian Peni- 
tential Psalms, extracts which bear striking resem- 
blances to the Old Testament Psalms. A great many 
hymns and songs have come down to us in which the 
believers acknowledge their sins and implore the 
god to show mercy: 


T, Thy servant, full of sighs, call upon Thee, 

I am a sinner, whose ardent entreaty Thou wilt accept; 
Like the doves do I moan, I am o’ercome with sighing, 
With lamentation and groaning my spirit is downcast. 


Professor Bousset claims that the Greek religion stood 
indisputably highest among the national religions. It 
afforded the most striking example of a national life, 
permeated through and through with religion. And 
so through all the religions of polytheism ‘‘ everywhere 
we are conscious of broken rays of a Divine nature 
which shine into the hearts of men; broken rays cer- 
tainly, but rays of Divine majesty and glory, of Divine 
goodness and charity.’’ Professor Bousset divides 
the religions of the world into religions of the law, of 
which Judaism and Islamism are the chief examples, 
and religions of the Redemption, which are best repre- 
sented by Buddhism and Christianity. He does not 
discover in Buddhism any elements likely to appeal to 
the Western world: 


‘The work of the world and the morality developed from it lies 
only on the outside of Buddhism. All this is regarded, as it were, 
as subordinate, the central idea and the final object remaining 
‘* flight from the world.’? Thus in attracting constantly the best 
and most profound minds, in calling away from the work of the 
world those who are striving upwards and aspiring to the higher 
life, by showing them the gate of deliverance, Buddhism has contri- 
buted at the same time to stagnation; for wherever it is the domi- 
nating religion, Civilisation and morality have stood still, have 
remained in a state of torpor and sunk deeper and deeper into 
spiritual death. 


It is, then, to Christianity that we shall turn, for as 
Professor Bousset concludes: ‘‘ What we have learned 
in the course of our wanderings through the history of 
religion is precisely this fact, that the Christian reli- 
gion is absolutely superior to all the other religions, 
and that Christianity represents the highest point which 
religious development has reached.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM 


Tue boys vanished, and Mr. Horbury returned to his 
task: he was editing a selection called ‘‘ English Litera- 
ture for Lower Forms.’’ He began to read from the 
slips that he had prepared : —- 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea; 


Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonnesse. 


He stopped and set a figure by the last word, and then 


that 95 per cent. of the successful candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service had received their education at 
the foundation of ‘‘ stout old Martin Rolle.’”’ Mean- 
while, in all this flood of novelty the old traditions 
should be maintained with more vigour than ever. 
The classics should be taught as they had never been 
taught. Every one of the masters on this side should 
be in the highest honours, and, if possible, he would 


_ get famous men for the work—they should not merely 


be good, but also notorious scholars. Gee, the 


_ famous explorer in Crete, who had made an enormous 


on a blank slip, with a corresponding letter, he re- | 


peated the figure, and wrote the note: -- 
Lyonnesse=the Scilly Isles. 
Then, he took a third slip and wrote the question : — 
Give the ancient name of the Scilly Isles. 


These serious labours employed him till twelve o’clock. 
He put the materials of his book away as the clock 
struck, and solemnly mixed himself -his nightly glass 
of whisky and soda—in the day-time he never touched 
spirits—and lit the one cigar which he smoked in the 
twenty-four hours. The stings of the Head’s sherry 
and of his conversation no longer burned within him; 
time, work, and the bite of the cane in Meyrick’s flesh 
had soothed his spirit, and he set himself to dream, 


mark in regions widely removed from the scholastic 
world by his wonderful book, ‘*‘ Daedalus: or, The 
Secret of the Labyrinth,’’ must come to Lupton at any 
price; and Maynard, who had discovered some impor- 


_ tant Greek manuscripts in Egypt, he must have a form, 


too. Then there was Randall, who had done so well 
with his ‘‘ Thucydides,’”’ and Davies, author of ‘ ‘The 


_ Olive of Athene,’”’ a daring but most brilliant book, 


leaning back in his arm-chair, watching the cheerful | 


fire. 

He was thinking of what he would do when he suc- 
ceeded to the Headmastership. Already there were 
rumours that Chesson had refused the Bishopric of 
St. Dubric’s in order that he might be free to accept 
Dorchester, which, in the nature of things, must soon 
be vacant. Horbury had no doubt that the Head- 
mastership would be his; he had influential friends who 


assured him that the trustees would not hesitate for | 


an instant. 
English public school could be made. 


he calculated, he would double the numbers. He saw 


the coming importance of the modern side. and | 


especially of science. Personally, he detested 


‘“ stinks,’’ but he knew what an effect he would pro- | 


duce with a great laboratory fitted with the best appli- 

ances, under the charge of a highly qualified master. 

Then again, a great gymnasium must be built; there 

must be an engineer’s shop, too, and a carpenter’s as 
well. And ate were beginning to complain that a pub- 
lic school education was of no use in the City; there must 
be a business master, an expert from the Stock Ex- 
change, who would see that this reproach was removed. 
Then he considered that a large number of the boys 
belonged to the land-owning class; why should a coun- 
try gentleman be at the mercy of his agent, forced | 
for lack of technical knowledge to accept statements | 
he could not check? It was clear that the manage- 

ment of land and great estates must have its part in 

the scheme; and again, the best known of the cram- 

mers must be bought on his own terms, so that boys | 
wishing to get into the Army or Civil Service would | 
be, practically, compelled to come to Lupton. Already | 
he saw paragraphs in the Guardian and the Times—in | 
all the papers—paragraphs which mentioned the fact | 


Then he would show the world what an | 
In five years, | 





which promised to upset the whole established theory 
of Mythology—he would have such a staff as no school 
had ever dreamed of. ‘‘ We shall have no difficulty 
about paying them,’’ thought Horbury, ‘‘ our numbers 
will go up by leaps and bounds, and the fees shall be 
£500 a year—and such terms will do us more good than 
anything.” 

He went into minute detail. He must take expert 
advice as to the advisability of the school farming on 


_ its own account, and so supplying the boys with milk, 


meat, bread and butter, and vegetables at first cost. 
He believed it could be done; he would get a Scotch 
farmer from the Lowlands and make him superintend 
at a handsome salary and with a share in the profits. 
There would be the splendid advertisement of ‘the 
whole dietary of the school supplied from the school 
farms under the supervision of Mr. David Anderson, 
formerly of Haddanneuk, the largest tenancy in the 
Duke of Ayr’s estates.”” The food would be better, 
and cheaper, too; but there would be no luxury. The 
“Spartan” card was always worth playing; one must 
strike the note of plain living m a luxurious age; there 
must be no losing of the old public school severity. On 
the other hand, the boys’ hands should be free to go 
into their own pockets—there should be no restraint 
here. If a boy chose to bring in Dindonneau aux 
truffes or Pieds de Mouton a la Ste. Menehould to help 
out his tea, that was his look-out. Why should not 
the school grant a concession to some big London firm 
who would pay handsomely for the privilege of supply- 
ing the hungry lads with every kind of expensive 
luxury? The sum could be justly made a large one; 
as any competing shops could be promptly put out of 
bounds, with reason or without it. On one side Con- 
fiserie, at the other counter Charcuterie; enormous 
prices could be charged to the wealthy boys of whom 
the school would be composed. Yet, on the other 
hand, the distinguished visitor—judge, bishop, peer, 
or whatnot—would lunch at the Headmaster’s house 
and eat the boys’ dinner and go away saying it was 
quite the plainest, and very nearly the best, meal he 
had ever tasted. There would be well-hung saddle of 
mutton, roasted, and not baked, floury potatoes and 
cauliflower, apple pudding and real ‘English cheese, 
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with an excellent glass of the school beer, an honest 
and delicious beverage made of malt and hops in the 
well-found school brewery. Horbury knew enough 
of modern eating and drinking to understand that such 
a meal would be a choice rarity to nine rich people out 
of ten; and yet it was ‘‘ Spartan,”’ utterly devoid of 
luxury and ostentation. 

Again, he passed from detail and minutiz into great 
Napoleonic regions. A thousand boys at £500 a year; 
that would be an income for the school of five hundred 
thousand pounds! The profits would be gigantic, im- 
mense; after paying large, even extravagant prices to 
the staff, after all building expenses had been deducted, 
he hardly dared to think how large a sum would accrue 
year by year to the trustees. The vision began to 
assume such magnificence that it became oppressive; 
it put on the splendour and delights of the haschisch 
dreams, which are too great and too piercing for mor- 
tal hearts to bear. And yet it was no mirage; there 
was not a step that could not be demonstrated, shown 
to be based on hard, matter-of-fact business considera- 
tions. He tried to keep back his growing excitement, 
tc argue with himself that he was dealing in visions, 
but the facts were too obstinate. He saw that it would 
be his part to work the same miracle in the scholastic 
world as the great American storekeepers had operated 
in the world of retail trade. The principle was pre- 
cisely the same: instead of a himdred small shops mak- 
ing comparatively lean and humdrum profits, you had 
the vast emporium doing business on the gigantic scale, 
with vastly diminished expenses and vastly increased 
rewards. 

Here again was a hint. He had thought of America, 
and he knew that here was an inexhaustible gold-mine 
that no other scholastic projector had even dreamed 
of. The rich American was notoriously hungry for 
everything that was English, from frock-coats to pedi- 
grees; he had never thought of sending his son to an 
English public school because he considered the sys- 
tem hopelessly behind the times. But the new 
translated Lupton would be to other public schools as 
a New York hotel of the latest fashion is to a village 
gay * and yet the young millionaire would grow 
up in the company of English gentlemen, imbibing 
the unique culture of English life, while at the same 
time he enjoyed all the advantages of modern ideas. 
modern science, and modern business training. Land 
was still comparatively cheap at Lupton; the school 
must buy it quietly, indirectly, by degrees; and then 
pile after pile of vast buildings rose before his eyes; 
he saw the sons of the rich from all the ends of the 
world drawn to the great school, there to learn the 
great secret of the Anglo-Saxons, 

Chesson was mistaken in that idea of his, which he 
thought daring and original, of establishing a distinct 
Jewish house, where the food should be ‘ kosher.’ 
The rich Jew who desired to send his son to an Eng- 
lish public school was, in nine cases out of ten, anxious 
to do so precisely because he wanted to sink his son’s 
connection with Jewry in oblivion. He had heard 
Chesson talk of "our Christian duty to the seed of 
Israel ’’ in this connection; the man was clearly a fool. 
No; the more Jews the better, but no Jewish house. 
And no Puseyism either; broad, earnest religious teach- 
ing, with a leaning to moderate Anglicanism should be 
the faith of Lupton. As to this, Chesson was cer- 
tainly sound enough; he had always made a firm stand 
against Ecclesiasticism in any form. Horbury under- 

_Stood the average English parent of the wealthier 
classes thoroughly; he knew that though he generally 
calls himself a Churchman he is quite content to have 
his sons prepared for Confirmation by a confessed 

Agnostic; certainly this liberty must not be curtailed 

when Lupton became cosmopolitan. ‘‘ We will retain 
all the dignified associations which belong to the Es- 








tablished Church,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and at the 
same time we shall be utterly free from the taint of 
ov r-emphasis of dogmatic teaching.’’ He had a sud- 
den brilliant idea; everybody in Church circles was 
saying that the English bishops were terribly over- 
worked, that it was impossible for the most strenuous 
men, with the best intentions, to supervise effectually 
the huge dioceses that had descended from the sparsely- 
populated England of the Middle Ages. Everywhere 
there was a demand for suffragans and more suffra- 
gans; in the last week’s Guardian there were three let- 
ters on the subject, one from a clergyman in their own 
diocese. The bishop had been attacked by some rabid 
Ritualistic person, who had pointed out that nine out 
of every ten parishes had not so much as seen the 
colour of his hood ever since his appointment, ten 
years before. The Archdeacon of Melby had replied 
in a capital letter, scathing, yet humorous. Horbury 
turned to the paper on the table beside his chair and 
looked up the letter. ‘‘ In the first place,’’ wrote the 
archdeacon, ‘‘ your correspondent does not seem to 
have realised that the ethos of the Diocese of Melby 
is not identical with that of sacerdotalism. The sturdy 
folk of the Midlands have not yet, I am thankful to 
say, forgotten the lessons of our Great Reformation; 
they have no wish to see a revival of the purely me- 
chanical religion of the Middle Ages—of the system 
of a sacrificing priesthood and of sacraments efficacious 
ex opere operato. Hence they do not regard the Epis- 
copate quite in the same light as your correspondent 
‘Senex,’ who, it seems to me, looks upon a bishop 
as a sort of Christianised ‘ medicine-man,’ endowed 
with certain mysterious powers which have descended 
to him by an (imaginary) spiritual succession. This was 
not the view of Booker, nor, I venture to say, has it 
ever been the view of the really representative Divines 
of the Established Church of England. Still,’’ the 
archdeacon went on, “it must be admitted that the 
present diocese of Melby is unwieldy, and it may be 
fairly said, unworkable.’’ Then there followed the 
humorous anecdote of Sir Boyle Roche and the Bird. 
and finally the archdeacon emitted the prayer that God 
in His own good time would put it into the hearts of 
our rulers in Church and State to give their good 
bishop an episcopal curate. 

Horbury got up from his chair and paced up and 
down the study; his excitement was so great that he 
could keep quiet no longer. His cigar had gone out 
long ago; and he had only sipped the whisky and soda. 
His eyes glittered with excitement; circumstances 
seemed positively to be playing into his hands, the dice 
of the world were being loaded in his favour; he was 
like Bel Ami at his wedding, he almost began to believe 
in Providence. 

For he was sure it could be managed. There was 
a general feeling that no one man could do the work 
of the diocese; there must be a suffragan; and Lupton 
must give the new bishop his title. No other town 
was possible. Dunham had certainly been a see in the 
eighth century; but it was now little more than a vil- 
lage, served by a miserable little branch line, whereas 
Lupton was on the great main track of the Midland 
system, with easy connections to every part of the 
country. The archdeacon, who was also a peer, would 
undoubtedly become the first bishop of Lupton; and 
he should be the titular chaplain of the = school! 
“‘Chaplain: the Right Reverend Lord Selwyn, Lord 
Bishop of Lupton.”’ Horbury gasped; it was too mag- 
nificent, too splendid. He knew Lord Selwyn quite 
well, and had no doubt as to his acceptance; he was a 
poor man, and there would be no difficulty whatever 
in establishing a modus. Sunt certi denique fines, he 
murmured to himself, thinking of Burke’s translation 
of the line. The archdeacon was just the man for the 
; place; he was no pedantic theologian, but a broad, 
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liberal-minded man of the world; Horbury remem- 
bered, almost with ecstasy, that he had lectured all over 
the United States with immense success, the American 
Press had been enthusiastic, and the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago had implored Selwyn to 
accept its call, preach what he liked, and pocket an 
honorarium of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
And on the other hand, what could the most orthodox 
desire safer than a chaplain who was not only a bishop 
but a peer of the realm? Wonderful! here were the 
three birds—Liberalism, Orthodoxy, and Reverence 
for the House of Lords—caught safe and secure in this 
one net. 

The games? They should be maintained in all their 
glory, rather on an infinitely more splendid scale. 
Cricket and sticker (the Lupton hockey), rackets anu 
fives should all be. encouraged; and more, Lupton 
should be the only school to possess a tennis-court. 
The noble jeu de paume, the game of kings, the moss 
aristocratic of all sports, should have a worthy home 
at Lupton; they would train champions, they woul. 
have both French and English markers skilled in the 
latest developments of the chemin de fer service. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter than half a yard, I think,’ said Horbury to him- 
self; ‘‘ they will have to do their best to beat that.’’ 

But he placed more reliance on Rocker. This was 
the Lupton football, as ancient and distinctive in its 
way as the Eton wall-game. People have thought 
that the name is a sort of portmanteau word, a com- 
bination of ‘“‘rugger’’ and “‘soccer,’’ but in reality 
the title was derived from a field where the game used 
to be played in old days by the townsfolk. As in many 
other places, football at Lupton had been originally 
an excuse for a faction-fight between two parishes in 
the town—St. Michael’s, the parish church, and St. 
Paul’s-in-the-Fields. Every year, on Shrove Tuesday, 
the townsfolk, young and old, had proceeded to the 
town field and had fought out their differences with 
considerable violence. The field was broken land, a 
deep, sluggish stream crossed one edge of it; and in 
the middle there were quarries and jagged limestone 
rocks. Hence football was called in the old time 
“‘ playing rocks,’’ for, indeed, it was considered an ex- 
cellent point of play to hurl a man on the other side 
over the edge of the quarry on to the rocks beneath, 
and so late as 1830 a certain Jonas Simpson of St. 
Michael’s had had his spine broken in this way. How- 
ever, as a boy from St. Paul’s was drowned in the 
Wand on the same day, the game was always reckoned 
adraw. It was from the peculiarities of this old Eng- 
lish sport that the school had constructed its game. 
The town field had, of course, long been stolen from 
the townsfolk and built over; but the boys had. 
curiously enough, perpetuated the tradition of its pecu- 
liarities in a kind of football ritual. For, besides the 
two goals, one part of the field was marked by a line 
of low white “seer these indicated the course of a nou- 
menal Wand brook, and in the line of these posts it was 
lawful to catch an opponent by the throat and choke 
him till he turned black in the face—the best substitute 
for drowning that the revisers of the game could ima- 
gine. Again, about the centre of the field two taller 
posts indicated the position of the quarries, and between 
these you might be hit or kicked full in the stomach 
without the smallest ground for complaint, the stroke 
being a milder version of the old fall on the rocks. 
There are many other like amenities in Rocker, and 
Horbury held that it was by far the manliest variant 
of the game. For this pleasing sport he now designed 
a world-wide fame; Rocker should be played wherever 
the English flag floated. East and west, north and 
south, from Hong Kong to British Columbia. in 
Canada and New Zealand there should be the reuévor 
of this great rite; and the traveller seeing the mystic 
enclosure, the two goals, the line of little posts mark- 











ing ‘‘ brooks,’”’ and the two poles indicating ‘‘ quar- 
ries,’’ should know English soil as surely as by the 
Union Jack. The technical terms of Rocker should 
become a part of the great Anglo-Saxon inheritance ; 
the whole world should hear of ‘‘ bully-downs”’ and 
‘“‘tokering,’”’ of ‘‘ outsides’? and ‘“‘rammers.’’ It 
would require working, but it was to be done: articles 
in the magazines and in the Press, perhaps a story of 
school life, a new ‘‘ Tom Brown’’ must be written. 
The Midlands and the North must be shown that there 
was money ‘in it, and the rest would be easy. 

One thing troubled Horbury. His mind was full of 
the new and splendid buildings that were to be erected, 
but he was sure that antiquity counted for something, 
and unfortunately Lupton could show very little that 
was really antique. Forty years before, Stanley, the 
first reforming headmaster, had pulled down the old 
High School. There were prints of it; it was a half- 
timbered, fifteenth century building, with a dipping 
roof-line and an overhanging upper storey; there were 
dim, leaded windows, and a grey, arched porch—an 
ugly old barn Stanley called it. Scott was called in 
and built tne present High School, a splendid hall in 
red brick, French thirteenth century, with Venetian 
detail, and it was much admired. But Horbury was 
sorry that the old school had been destroyed; he saw 
for the first time that it might have been made a valu- 
able attraction. Then again, Dowsing, who succeeded 
Stanley, had knocked the Cloisters all to bits, there was 
only one side of the quadrangle left, and this had been 
boarded up and used as a gardener’s shed. Horbury 
did not know what to think of the destruction of the 
Cross that used to stand in the centre of the quad.; 
ne doubt Dowsing was right in thinking it supersti- 
tous still it might have been left as a curiosity and 
shown to visitors, just as the instruments of byegone 
cruelty—the rack and the Iron Maid—are preserved and 
exhibited to wondering sightseers. There was no real 
danger of any superstitious adoration of the Cross; it 
was, as a matter of fact, as harmless as the axe and 
block at the Tower of London. Stanley and Dowsing 
had been too hasty, they had ruined what might have 
been important assets in the exploitation of the school. 

Still, perhaps the loss was not altogether irreparable. 
High School was gone, and could not be recovered; 
but the Cloisters might be restored, and the Cross, too. 
Horbury knew that most people thought that the monu- 
ment in. front of Charing Cross Railway Station was a 
genuine antique; why not get a good man to build 
them a Cross? Not like the old one, of course; that 
‘Fair Roode with our Dere Ladie Saint Marie and 
Saint John, and below, the Stories of the Blissful Saints 
and Angels ’’—that would never do. But a vague, 
Gothic erection, with plenty of kings and queens, 
imaginary benefactors of the school, and a small cast- 
iron cross at the top; that would give no offence to 
anybody, and might pass with nine people out of ten 
as a genuine remnant of the Middle Ages. It could 
be made of soft stone and allowed to weather for a 
few years, then a coat of invisible anti-corrosive fluid 
would preserve carvings and imagery that would 
already appear venerable in decay. There was no need 
to make any precise statements; parents and the public 
might be allowed to draw their own conclusions. 

Horbury was neglecting nothing. He was building 
up a great scheme in his mind, and to him it seemed 
that every detail was worth attending to, while at the 
same time he did not lose sight of the whole effect. . 
He believed in finish, there must be no rough edges. 
It seemed to him that a school legend must be invented. 
The real history was not quite what he wanted, though 
it might work in with a more decorative account of 
Lupton’s origins. One might use the textus receptus 
of Martin Rolle’s foundation—the bequest of land 
c. 1430 to build and maintain a school where a hundred 
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boys should be taught grammar, and ten poor scholars 
and six priests should pray for the founder’s soul. This 
was well enough, but one might hint that Martin Rolle 
really re-founded and re-endowed a school of Saxon 
origin, probably established by King Alfred himself 
in Luppa’s Tun. Then again, who could show that 
Shakespeare had not visited Lupton? His famous 
schoolboy, ‘‘ creeping like snail unwillingly to school,”’ 
might very possibly have been observed by the poet 
as he strolled by the banks of the Wand. Many famous 
men might have received their education at Lupton; 
it would not be difficult to make a plausible list of such. 
It would be necessary to give currency to such 
phrases as, ‘‘ it has always been a tradition at Lupton 
that Sir Walter Raleigh received part of his education 
at the school;”’ or again, ‘‘an earlier generation of 
Luptonians remembered the initials W.S. S. on A. cut 
deeply in the mantel of old High School, now unfor- 
tunately demolished.’’ Antiquarians would laugh? 
Possibly; but who cared about antiquarians ? For the 
average, man ‘‘ Charing’’ was derived from ‘‘ chére 
reine,’ and he loved to have it so, and Horbury in- 
tended to appeal to the average man. Though he was 
a schoolmaster he was no recluse, and he had marked 
the yor of the world from his quiet study in Lupton; 
hence he understood the immense value of a grain of 
quackery in all schemes which are meant to appeal to 
mortals. It was a deadly mistake to suppose that any- 
thing which Was all quackery would be a success—a 
permanent success at any rate—it was a deadlier mis- 
take still to suppose that anything quite devoid of 
quackery could pay handsomely. The average Eng- 
lish palate would shudder at the flavour of aioli, but 
it would be charmed by the insertion of that petit point 
d’ail which turned mere goodness into triumphant and 
laurelled perfection. And there was no need to men- 
tion the word “‘ garlic’’ before the guests. Lupton 
was not going to be all garlic; it was to be infinitely 
the best scholastic dish that had ever been served, the 
ingredients should be unsurpassed, and unsurpassable. 
But—King Alfred’s foundation of a school at Luppa’s 
Tun, and that ‘‘W.S. S. on A.”’ cut deeply on the 
mantel of the vanished High School—these, and 
legends like unto them, these would be the last touch, 
le petit point d’ail. 

It was a great scheme, wonderful and glorious, and 
the most amazing thing about it was that it was cer- 
tain to be realised. There was not a flaw from start 
to finish; the trustees were certain to appoint him— 
he had that from a sure quarter—and it was but a 
question of a year or two, perhaps only of a month 
or two, before all this great and glorious vision should 
be converted into hard and tangible fact. Horbury 
wondered how Columbus felt as he saw at last the 
shores of his dreams take solid shape and rise above 
the deep weltering seas. He drank off his glass of 
whisky and soda, it had become flat and brackish, but 
to him it was nectar, since it was flavoured with 
ecstasy. 

He frowned suddenly as he went upstairs to his room. 
An unpleasant recollection had intruded for a moment 
on his amazing fantasy; but he dismissed the thought 
as soon as it arose. That was all over, there could 
be no possibility of trouble from that direction; and 
so, his mind filled with glowing images, he fell asleep, 
and saw Lupton as the centre of the whole world, like 
Jerusalem in the ancient maps. 

A student of the deep things of mysticism has de- 
tected a curious element of comedy in the management 
of human concerns; and there certainly seems a touch 
of humour in the fact that on this very night, while 
Horbury was building the splendid Lupton of the 
future, the whole palace of his thought and his life was 
shattered for ever into bitter dust and nothingness; 
the dread arrest had been solemnly preconised, and 
that wretched canonry at Wareham was irrevocably 





pronounced for doom. Fantastic were the elements 
and forces that had gone to the ordering of this great 
sentence; raw corn-spirit in the guise of sherry, the 
impertinence. (or what seemed such) of an elderly 
clergyman, a boiled leg of mutton, a troublesome and 


disobedient boy, and—another person. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 








SCHOOL BOOKS 


Ir is difficult to believe that any new Latin Grammar for 
schools is needed.. The ‘ Public School Primer,” in its 
various editions, has served so many generations of school- 
boys that any other exposition of the Latin tongue seems 
superfluous to those for whom ‘‘ Common are to either sex ”’ 
is a classic. Of more advanced grammars there are not a 
few; but the “ First Latin Grammar,’’ by Messrs. E. H. 
Scott and Frank Jones (Blackie and Son, 2s.), is, as its name 
implies, intended for beginners. We have no difficulty in 
admitting the force of its claims. It is admirably arranged, 
the thick type is judiciously distributed, and tfe extensive table 
of propositions, with examples of their use, is a valuable 
feature of the book. Two good ideas also are the blank 
columns for the insertion by the learner of examples of verbs 
of the various types, and the addition to the alphabetical list 
of verbs of English derivatives so selected as to aid the 
memorisation of the principal parts. There is a good index. 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. publish ‘‘ Aeneae Facta et Fata,”’ 
by Dr. E. Vernon Arnold (n.p.). This is an attractive little book 
of selections from the Aeneid wth a good introduction, a some- 
what lengthy classified vocabulary, and grammar, with some 
notice of the history of Latin hexameter verse. There are 
also exercises based upon the text. There are many line 
illustrations, chiefly drawn from sculptural sources, and a 
couple of highly coloured and highly imaginative illustrations 
from the sack of Troy. The book is ingenious, in that it is 
practically a self-contained elementary ‘‘ Latin book.’’ 

“‘ Cicero in Catilinam, ii. and iv.,’? by Ralph Harvey, M.A., 
is published by Hachette and Co. (1s. 6d.). The two speeches 
with their notes are also published separately. Each para- 
graph is preceded by an English summary. The notes, 
which are designed for students who have passed the most 
elementary stage, are full and easily comprehensible, and 
special attention is paid to the close definition of shades of 
meaning. There is also a full vocabulary and an index of 
proper names. Well worth the shilling, which is its price, is 
the reprint of Conington’s translation of ‘* Aeschylus’ Agam- 
emnon,’’ with an introduction and notes by Professor Churton 
Collins (The Clarendon Press). The introduction consists of 
a life of Aeschylus, and of a brief but lucid consideration of 


‘the Agamemnon legend, the moral and religious teaching of 


the whole trilogy of which the Agamemnon forms a part, and 
of the structure and plot of the play. The little book should 
prove most useful to University Extension students, of whose 
needs Professor Churton Collins has had so much experience. 

To judge from the flood of English texts which is ever 
pouring from the publishers of educational works, the rising 
generation should end by knowing something about its own 
language and literature. We have before us a number of 
‘* readers,’’ of ‘‘’selections,’”’ and ‘‘ collections *’ which cater 
for all grades of school students. We cannot quite see the 
value of the ‘selections’? from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
** Wonderbook and Tanglewood,’’ tales edited by H. Hamp- 
shire, and published by Messrs. Bell (1s.). The whole of the 
‘“* Tanglewood ”’ part of the book is carved out, and the selec- 
tion consists of four ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,’’ and one taken 
from the ‘‘ Wonderbook.’’ There is a brief life of Haw- 
thorne. In our opinion the books were better, and just as 
useful, in their original form. Nor can we commend the book 
from the same publishers in which ‘“‘ The Ancient Mariner 
and other English Ballads ’’ (edited by A. Guthkelch, 1s.) are 
brought together. The fact that Coleridge’s design was to 
copy the style of the old English ballads as represented by 
Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,’? does not make the ‘‘ Rime”’ a happy 
companion of ‘‘ Chevy Chase,’’ Otterbourne or the “‘ Geste of 
Robyn Hode.”” And Keats’ “‘ Robin Hood” makes an in- 
congruous finish to the whole. Messrs. Horace Marshall’s 
‘“*New English Reading Books, V. and VI.’’ (1s. 6d. each), 
edited by C. J. Thompson, are of very varying merit. It is 


with a shock that we discover “ Scots wha hae” carefully 
transliterated into English shape. And we doubt the value of 
a rather plodding paraphrase of the ‘‘ Wife of Bath’s ”’ tale. 
Indeed, the trail of ‘‘ adaptation ’’ is over the whole collection. 
| But the selected passages are well grouped, and Book V., 
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with the sub-title ‘“‘ Stories of the Empire,’”’ is a valuable 
lesson in patriotism for youthful readers. The better selection, 
on the whole, is that of Book VI., ‘‘ World Stories,’’ in which 
Homer (in the shape of Pope’s translation), Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, Livy, find a place, while some of the later selections 
are long enough to be really informing. 


We have three “ history-books ’’ before us. ‘‘ The Ground- 
work of English History,’’ by M. E. Carter (University 
Tutorial Press, 2s.), is, like the majority of publications from 
the same source, frankly no more than a collection of note- 
headings, designed, with a liberal use of heavy type, for 
“cramming ’’ examination candidates. No doubt it will 
serve its purpose. ‘‘ English History from Original Sources, 
1216-1307,"" compiled by N. L. Frazer (Black’s Historical 
Series: A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d.), is the first of a series of 
volumes of extracts from contemporary authors and documents, 
so arranged as to present a very nearly consecutive narrative 
of the principal events of English History. Without seeing 
the later volumes, by various editors, which bring the history 
down to 1715, it is hard to say how the scheme will work out, 
but the books should be most useful in giving some actuality 
to the teaching of history in schools, if used in conjunction 
with a history of the usual type. Somewhat of an innovation, 
of a kind likely to be appreciated in schools north of the 
Tweed, is an ‘‘ Outline of Scottish History, from Roman 
Times to the Disruption,’? by W. M. Mackenzie (A. and C. 
Black, n.p.). It is written from a very decidedly Scottish 
point of view, and strikes the happy mean between an excess 
of detail on the one hand and of over-brevity on the other. 
The style is vigorous and rapid, and the tale, of murder, 
blackmail and treachery, which, first and last, makes up 
Scottish history, should be as fascinating to a schoolboy as 
“‘Henty.’? There is a certain unevenness to be noted: we 
doubt whether a student to whom the word ‘chapter ”’ (of 
clergy) presents difficulties calling for explanation will be able. 
to appreciate ‘‘ the tactics of the school of Gustavus Adol- 
phus ”: and in several instances we have noticed the same un- 
certainty in the author’s mind as to the standard of intelli- 
gence he looks for in his readers. None the less the book 
opens up new fields for school study in a most attractive 
manner. e 


Messrs. Macmillan publish ‘‘ Modern ‘Arithmetic with 
Graphic and Practical Exercises, Part 1.,’’ by H. Sydney 
Jones (3s.). The book, which has been written mainly with 
a view to the co-ordination of school arithmetic with the re- 
quirements of the various University Local Examinations, 
seems to us to be sensibly arranged. The introduction 
of decimals before vulgar fractions, and the inclusion of ap- 
proximations are the only variants from the plan of the usual 
elementary arithmetic. ‘‘ A First Year’s Course in Geometry 
and Physics ”’ (Bell, 2s. 6d.), by E. H. Young, more generally 
known as the author of ‘‘ The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe,”’ 
is a thoroughly practical introduction to the commonsense 
side of the subject. The smallest boy could understand the 
opening chapters, and the decimal system is placed within his 
graspina page. Every lessonis practical, and, from our own 
experience of such teaching, it is also eminently practicable. 
The methods laid down for the use of simple apparatus are 
of the right kind to preclude all possibility of the greatest 
danger in the school laboratory—namely, ‘‘ fooling about ”’; 
and the boy who is taught on the lines of this book will 
quickly learn to think efficiently. ‘‘ The Elements of the 
Geometry of the Conic,” by G. H. Bryan and R. H. Pinker- 
ton (Dent, n.p.), is an eminently practical introduction to the 
study of the conic, which should find favour with students of 
applied mathematics, physics and engineering. Analytical 
geometry is not introduced, and the more advanced parts of 
the subject are not included. A good chapter is that on the 
catenary, epicycloid, hypocycloid and cardioid curves, which 
will serve to introduce the student to the more advanced study 
of these curves with the help of the Calculus. The simplicity 
of the language and the conciseness of the proofs render the 
book an excellent one for beginners. 


“Steam and Other Engines,’’ by J. Duncan (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.), is written with the object of providing students of 
engineering with an explanation of the elementary principle 
of science applicable to heat engines, and with a description 
of the essential constructional details of typical engines. The 


student is naturally assumed to possess a knowledge of prac- 
tical mathematics and of the first principle of machine con- 
struction and drawing. A course of laboratory work is pro- 
vided. The language of the book is simple, and the diagrams 
and illustrations are intelligible, though in some instances 














they suffer from. over-reduction. The chapter on steam tur- 
bines suffers less than most in this way. 

‘““The International Geography,’’ by Seventy Authors, 
edited by H. R. Mill (Macmillan, 15§s.), is not exactly an 
*‘ educational ’’ book. It is rather an invaluable book of 
reference: it is ‘‘ neither a gazeteer nor an encyclopedia, but 
is intended to give a readable account of the character of all 
countries as regards land and people in language which is 
neither technical nor childish.’’ The task has been well per- 
formed. Naturally, in a book written by so many hands, 
there is some inequality. The section dealing with the 
Balkans seems to us rather less successful than the majority. 
But on the whole the Editor has been admirably supported. 
The introductory chapter on the principles and practice of 
geography is excellent. Throughout the book free use has 
been made of the diagrammatic method, and the small maps 
in the text serve their purpose well. The small heraldic 
sketches are poor, and the line drawn between arms, “ arms,”’ 
and badges seems to be governed rather by fancy than fact. 
But a minor point like this can well be overlooked in a work 
of such scope. The price is extraordinarily low, The index is 
excellent. Altogether it is-a most desirable book, and into the 
limited space of about 1,000 pages an immense amount of 
information has been compressed. 


EDUCATION: A GLANCE AT 
PRACTICE ' 


Tue last year, and especially the latter half of it, has 
been peculiarly fertile in suggestions to those who are 
interested in the subject of education or instruction, 
and I propose to touch on a few of the numerous state- 
ments which have been made recently, and seem to me 
useful or unusually harmful. For the moment I avoid 
as far as possible the more particular political aspects 
of the question; on these I may have more to say 
later. I have already argued in these pages that before 
the State made attendance at primary schools com- 
ae under penalties, it ought to have rendered it 
possible by ensuring that the children of those parents 
upon whom it pressed hardest, and who had had no 
voice in the making of the law, were in a physical con- 
dition to bear it. It ought to have provided instruction 
fitted for them, rather than for any more privileged 
class. Common humanity and common-sense required 
that the State should do both—it did neither. At last, 
after forty years of compulsion, the Board of Education 
reports as follows: 


It is the imperative duty of local authorities, and of this Board 
as supervising their work, to see that the children have at least as 
good opportunities for improving and developing their physique 
as their minds. It would be a duty to the child were a healthy body 
not a condition precedent to effective control of education. As it is, 
there can be no justification for making the national education com- 
pulsory unless this duty is fulfilled by those who inspire the 
compulsion.’ 


I cannot help digressing, to wonder whether other de- 
partments of State are so ethical and self-critical in 
their reports. Nevertheless, since education actually is 
compulsory, I am glad that the Board of Education is 
endeavouring, at least in theory, to remedy the in- 
justice which it has been inspiring for forty years. 
Whether the remedies are actual is a further question. 
The Education Act of 1906 allows local education 
authorities to provide out of the rates free meals to 
children attending recognised schools. Bradford, 
among other towns, has availed itself of the Act, and 
the picture which Miss Margaret Macmillan has given 
of the result is attractive. She tells of excellent meals, 
which cost on the average from 1d. to 1#d. a head, 
according to the numbers of children fed. Their 
favourite dinner costs 3d. Croydon, I observe, cannot 
provide such meals under about 24d. a head. At” 
Bradford the menu consists of seventeen dinners of 
food prescribed by a resident doctor, Dr. Crowley, 
which contains the percentage of proteid, fat, salt, etc., 
which he judges that children require, from a series 
of elaborate experiments in feeding and weighing 
them. The London education authorities, like those at 
Croydon, are trying to feed the children by means of 
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private subscriptions, and to exclude by systematic 
enquiries all but necessitous cases. Bradford appears 
to be lax in this respect. Meanwhile the Social 
Democratic Federation are doing their best, for 
political purposes, to wreck the voluntary scheme, by 
casting on the fund cases of supposititious necessity. 
It is also urging that clothes should be _ provided, 
whether the parents require them or not. How many 
suits the Federation proposes to have provided for 
pawning purposes we have not yet been told. These 
efforts are made for the personal well-being of the 
children during the school-day; but the Board of Edu- 
cation also remarks that ‘‘ unless the home conditions 
can be improved, it is of little use to improve the con- 
ditions during the five hours’ school out of the total 
twenty-four hours in the day.’’ This remark follows 
closely on Mr. G. R. Sims’s graphic repetition of the 
familiar story of dens emptied of everything but filth 
and starvation, and vast numbers of native parents 
(unless they be Jews by race), all over the country, 
whose brutality and callous neglect make these dens 
Hell to their children. I hope to recur to this question 
and the remedies suggested, in another article. 

So much for the physical state of the children; I go 
on to their mental development. Professor E. M. 
Sadler attributes such important changes as these and 
others which extend the same principles, to the influ- 
ence of modern science, which has emphasised “the 
importance of hygiene and of the physical nurture of 
children ’’; has by the study of the brain shown “‘ the 
educational value of handwork,’’ and has influenced 
modern education in many other directions, unfortu- 
nately too many for me to notice. No doubt it is the 
influence of modern science which has produced cor- 
porate effort, but care of the body and the value of 
handwork were not discovered by modern science to 
be essentials of education; these certainly have always 
been so recognised by educators. The same may be 
said of most of the other essentials which Mr. Sadler 


mentions. —— science has indeed, as he says, 
“led to remarkable developments of technological 
training,’’ though, again, it is obvious that the 


necessity of technical training was also always recog- 
nised. The care of the body has been a tradition in 
education from the Greek gymnasia (where it is most 
familiar to us), and before the Greeks, through 
Vittorino to Comerius, and beyond him to our grand- 
mothers, the kind women who did their best to provide 
that the children voluntarily attending the dames’ 
schools in remote hamlets from even more remote 
cottages, should not go to school ill-clad and ill-fed; 
just as they provided that they should not be kept away 
for lack of the small fees. In fact, where has the 
tradition not prevailed, except under compulsory edu- 
cation in England? Again, when did the training of 
the hand not form part of education, even when the 
child had not to live by handicraft? Chiefly under 
Gothic influence, which some of our modern educators 
are so anxious to substitute now for Greco-Latin. In 
Greece, and at the time of the Renaissance, training of 
the hand was secured by teaching music and drawing. 
Mahomet enjoined on all men the practice of some 
form of positive handicraft, and Richard Burton says 
that the Commander of the Faithful of his day made 
and sold cigarettes. If training of the hand was not 
an ancient practice in England, among those to whom 
it was not necessary to livelihood, it is a very old- 
fashioned practice. I doubt whether our great-grand- 
fathers were not encouraged in some form of it; per- 
haps owing to the influence of Comenius. There were 
certainly more expert conservers and needlewomen 
among our great-grandmothers than there are cooks of 
edible food and good plain sewing women among the 
products of our primary schools now. Among children 
dependent on labour, training of the hand was, of 
course, supplied by apprenticeship, under which it was 











possible to make the workshop the training school for 
the trade. ‘‘ Our system of technical education is 
supplying but a poor substitute in its place ’—at any 
rate, so Mr. Alderman Hamshaw gothicly says, and I 
find a concensus of opinion to the same effect, in spite 
of the achievements of applied science. 

It is very likely that modern science, by co-ordinating 
these old saws of upbringing, has been able to reach 
the devious mind of politics which their direct force 
would never strike. Perhaps, too, those equally 
deviously-minded persons who have long regarded 
examination as the criterion of learning, who think 
that the accumulation of facts is knowledge, that 
instruction is education provided it is ‘‘ public, ’’ and 
valuable provided it is ‘“‘free,’’ would never have 
grasped these common facts if they had not been able 
to read them set forth in a text-book. At any rate, it 
is well that Mr. Montmorency and Professor Sadler 
should draw attention to the facts on which Comenius 
insisted—namely, that the observation of objects, and 
especially of natural objects, is the beginning of true 
knowledge, which cannot be attained by the study of 
their descriptions written in books. So, school jour- 
neys, country schools, vacation schools, play centres, 
have been instituted by Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
many others. General R. S. S. Baden-Powell’s 
‘“‘ Scouting for Boys ”’ extends the idea, as does also the 
demonstration of the scientific side of geography by 
means of the neighbouring countryside, and tne vivify- 
ing of history by reference to local antiquities. The 
principle is still further extended by bringing the eye 
more into use in the teaching of history, by the revival 
of tables and diagrams showing its perspective at a 
glance. These and all such expedients, being of the 
nature of education rather than of cramming, are good. 
The value of a foreign language as a factor ot educa- 
tion, and, above all others, of Greek and Latin, has 
been often insisted upon in THe Acapemy. I have 
never seen the defence of Greek and Latin better stated 
than in Mr. S. H. Butcher’s presidential address to the 
Classical Association of Ireland. As regards the 
teaching of English literature, I would emphasise Mr. 
J. W. Mackail’s advice to teachers of English, given 
before the English Association: ‘‘ Stand aside from 
between the pupil and literature. . . .”’ What bond of 
association there can possibly be between him and Mr. 
Raleigh on the one side, and most of the associates on 
the other, it is difficult to explain. 

I have been much interested, not only by the speeches 
and letters to which I have specifically alluded, but by 
Mr. F. H. Matthew’s book, ‘‘ The Principles of Educa- 
tion,”’ by Professor W. H. Woodward’s ‘“‘ Studies in 
Education ee the Age of the Renaissance,”’ by Pro- 
fessor M. E. Sadler’s remarks everywhere, by those of 
the writer on education of the Morning Post very often, 
and by the speeches delivered before the following 
sodilies <The Headmasters’ Conference, the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmasters, the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, the Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Modern Language Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Directors and Secretaries for Education, the 
Conference of Teachers of Commercial Education, and 
many others. There has been scarcely a meeting, a 
speech, or a letter which has not had some suggestion 
to make, worth consideration, and has not shown a 
breadth of view and a true appreciation of education 
proper, which, if felt, was seldom practised thirty years 
ago. At the same time, I doubt wh ther more than 
two or three of these able and enlightened educators 
owe anything whatever, either directly or indirectly, to 
State instruction; the great majority I know for a 
fact do not. They are the product of the endowed 


schools, or private tuition, or the two great Universi- 
ties, whose work political faction is trying to super- 
sede by a wholly untried and undecided system of 
national instruction. 
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“ HOGMANAY ” 


Tue solution of many a puzzle is extremely simple— 
when you know it. This is certainly the case with 
hogmanay, which is duly described in the New English 
Dictionary, with plentiful quotations. It was the name 
given in the north of England and in Scotland to the 
last day of the old year. The note in the New English 
Dictionary can hardly be bettered, and runs as follows: 
‘‘Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use to 
O.F. aguillanneuf, the last day of the year [New Year’s 
Eve is the best phrase, as will be wetl new year’s gift, 
the festival at which new year’s gifts were given and 
asked with a shout of aguillanneuf. Of this Godefroy 
gives many variants.” select, in particular, the forms 
aguillenneu, aguilloneu, haguilennef; also aguilan, 
guillanneau, hoguinané, hoguinono; all of which are 
easy enough when once we have the key. 

All these extraordinary forms are mere Latin, done 
into more or less Frenchified disguises. The words 
resolve themselves into the extremely simple formula, 
Hoc in anno, “‘ in this year,’’ which was the burden or 
chorus of the song sung upon the occasion. The song 
is preserved for us in the Norman glossary by MM. 
Edélestaud and Duméril (Caen, 1849), who say that 


De Brieux has preserved for us a sort of song without rhyme which 
was still sung, in his time, when /és hoguignettes [or hogmany 
presents] were asked for, hoc in anno: 


Si vous veniés a la depense, 

A la depense de chez nous, 

Vous mangeriés de bon chous, 

On vous serviroit du rost— 
Hoquinano! 

Donnez-moi mes haguignétes 

Dans un panier que voicy, 

Je Vachetay Samedy 

D’un bonhomme de dehors; 

Mais il est encore & payer 
Haguinelo! 


Here, in the old song itself, we first find Hoc in anno 
in a French spelling hoquinano, and secondly in the still 
more corrupt form haguinelo. This affords proof 
positive that haguin-, or aguin-, is the same thing as 
hoc in, and all the rest is easy enough. The form 
aguillanneuf is for hoc in l’an neuf, a delicious com- 
pound of Latin and French, and quite correct from a 
macaronic point of view. Hoguinono is hoc in anno. 
Hoguinané is hoc in année. Guillanneau is hoc in 
anno, with the loss of ho and substitution of /l for n, 
and so forth. 

As for hogmanay, it is a mere ghost-word, and 
obviously arose from misreading in as m. Kestore it 
to its true shape—viz., hoginanay—and it is the same 
as hoguinané above. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERIES 


BROUGHT into existence by the enthusiasm and generous 
energy of Mr. Hugh P. Lane, a Municipal Museum of 
Modern Art has been opened this week in Dublin. No 
great sum has been expended on the housing of the fine 
collection which Mr. Lane has brought together; no 
great palace with “all the latest improvements ’’ has 
been erected at the cost of ratepayers or for the wider 
advertisement of a successful tradesman. The museum 
is simply a house, as are the Mesdag and many other 
famous and joyous museums; it is a Georgian house, 
beautifully proportioned, and if the light comes 
normally from the side instead of from the top, it is 
almost impossible to name a picture whicu suffers in 
consequence. 

Of the contents of Dublin’s new museum it is difficult 
to speak without enthusiasm. It is the only public 
gallery in the British Isles where the great impressionist 












masters of France can be adequately studied; it is the 
only public gallery in the world where a serious attempt 
has been made to represent the best and most vital 
elements in British painting of the twentieth century. 
Fully to demonstrate its unique character it would be 
necessary to reprint the greater portion of the cata- 
logue, but some idea of the importance of the collection 
may be gathered when we recall that it includes the 
‘*Eva Gonzales”’ and ‘‘ Garden of the Tuileries”’ of 
Manet, the small but lovely ‘‘ Toilet’? of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Monet’s prismatic ‘‘Snow Effect at 
Vétheuil,’’ a splendid group of vigorous Mancinis, 
bronzes and marble busts by Rodin, a Renoir, a 
Pissarro, a Sisley, a Mathew Maris, a James Maris, and 
a noble Daumier. 

Nevertheless, these artists, if the mastery of some is 
veiled to certain unobservant or partial eyes, are by this 
time so widely recognised that the presence here of 
examples of their work, if eloquent of Mr. Lane’s 
munificence, are less absolute proofs of his courage and 
acute judgment than the inclusion of certain pictures 
by the younger of our contemporaries. And here I 
refer, not so much to the fine examples of the art of 
Messrs. Orpen, Lavery, Wilson Steer, and others who 
have already made their names respected by connois- 
seurs of painting, but to works by still younger squires 
of Art, who are but at this moment qualifying for their 
spurs. As an example, I will take Mr. Gerald F. 
Kelly, whose portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Harrison’’ has been 
acquired by Mr. Lane from the exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters, held last autumn at the New 
Gallery. Mr. Kelly has some reputation in Paris, 
where he is.an Associate of the Salon:d’Automn; but 
in England he has exhibited little, and his fame is yet to 
make. A year ago the great promise of his work was 
dwelt on in THE AcapEmy, but it is only within the last 
few months that the merits of his work have been 
publicly commented upon by one or two other English 
critics. Mr. Kelly’s ‘‘ Mrs. Harrison ’”’ is an excellent 
portrait, though personally I am of opinion the painter 
will go much farther. It is soundly constructed, 
soberly painted. The careful search for the modelling 
of the face and figure reveals a finely analytical eye, 
and gives to the representation that suggestion of life 
and feeling of the weight and density of the human 
figure which were so sadly lacking in the portraits of 
many more widely-known painters in the same exhibi- 
tion. The pose of the old lady, naively bunching up 
her skirt, shows not only a designer’s skill of placing 
his figure decoratively on the canvas, but a _ psycho- 
logist’s penetration in expressing character by pose. 
Mr. Lane deserves the highest praise for his purchase 
of this work, a purchase obviously prompted by his own 
good judgment and not by a respect for the name of an 
artist or for the opinions of others. 

This is the spirit in which purchases should be 
made for a public gallery, the considered decision of 
a competent judge to buy because the painting is good 
as painting, not because it has attached to 1a name 
well known or popular, or because it represents some- 
thing that may please the foolish and ignorant. Both 
as a whole and in many particulars this Modern Art 
Gallery of Dublin is a striking vindication of the policy 
of entrusting the formation and extension of public 
galleries to a single mind. Committees always end in 
compromises, compromises usually result in the 
triumph of mediocrity, and hence the Chantrey Collec- 
tion and the later additions to the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. So long as Mr. Lane lives there is little 
fear of the standard he has set being lowered in Dublin, 
for I understand he has been appointed honorary 
director for life. But though we all hope that day may 
be far, far off, even in the hour of his triumph he should 
remember that one day he must have a successor. The 
matter is so important that it cannot be too soon to 
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remind him to arrange, while Dublin is filled with a 
lively’sense of gratitude, that his successor shall have 
powers as absolute as possible, and that his appoint- 
ment or election shall be in qualified hands, likely to 
result in Mr. Lane handing over the reins of govern- 
ment to someone who will continue his enlightened 
policy. 

To have a policy is most necessary for a public 
gallery, if its collection is to have any real and lasting 
worth, if it is to bring visitors and prosperity to its 
neighbourhood. The indiscriminate purchase of all 
styles and periods is always dangerous, and in unskilled 
hands it is reckless folly. Dublin has made an admir- 
able start, and the new museum will. undoubtedly 
attract many students and lovers of a form of, Art not 
easily accessible in other parts of these Isles. | The 
formation of a fine art collection is a valuable municipal 
asset. Already people go to Scotland to study the 
Raeburns, as they go to Holland for Rembrandt; to 
Birmingham for the Pre-Raphaelites as to Venice for 
the Venetians; to Manchester for Ford Madox Brown 
as to Assisi for Giotto. The more clearly the value of 
thus specialising is perceived by those responsible, the 
more important in every way will their museum become. 
In some quarters the fact appears to be recognised 
from the purchases made by the different museums 
during 1907. In Edinburgh, for example, they are 
careful to concentrate their attention on Scottish work. 
They rarely allow a Raeburn to slip through their 
fingers, unless the price demanded is prohibitive. 
They are also wisely turning their attention to the 
sterling work accomplished by more recent Scottish 
artists, and last year there was added to the National 
Gallery of Scotland examples of Robert Brough, W. E. 
Lockhart, and Arthur Melville, as well as of Allan 
Ramsay, Wilkie, and Andrew Geddes, the ablest of 
Raeburn’s disciples. At Glasgow less wisdom has been 
shown, the chief acquisition being a Millais, at the 
extravagant price of Pp It is not even a first-class 
Millais, and in the week of its purchase a smaller but 
better example was sold at an auction for a ten-pound 
note. When will the petty minds of these trading 
councillors who govern our art galleries learn that in 
Art it is quality and not quantity that matters? 
Glasgow, after a magnificent start, has been rapidly 
deteriorating of late years, and a few more of these 
exorbitant and inferior acquisitions will bring it to the 
present level of Liverpool. There is the worst tale of 
all. The Walker Art Gallery, which once made so 
many fine purchases, has this year squandered about 
£700 on absolute rubbish. In spite of the several 
sterling paintings—notably one by Mr. David Muir- 
head—which the autumn exhibition contained, almost 
the worst possible selection has been made for pur- 
chase. A trumpery ‘“‘literary”’ illustration in oil 
colour, ‘‘The Admonition,” by Mr. Henry Woods, 
R.A., was purchased for something like £300, I am 
informed. If it was put up to auction at Christie’s to- 
morrow I doubt if it would bring near a third of that 
sum. The drawing is faulty, there is hardly the 
attempt at a decorative composition, the values are 
false and there is no atmosphere, and the colour is so 
crude that it could please only the most mean and bar- 
barous taste. For a water-colour by Mr. T. Young 
Hunter, “‘ The Two Voices,’ £150 has been given; for 
an example of the art of Mr. Loys J. Prat, £120. And 
the only acquisition that has any real interest for an 
educated spectator, and likely to have any permanent 
value, is the cheapest of the lot, a fifteen-guinea sketch 
of Tangiers, by Mr. Terrick Williams. Such purchases 
virtually amount to a misuse of public moneys. I do 


not know the names of the gentlemen who are respon- 
sible for buying them, but they are evidently in hopeless 
and abysmal ignorance of the qualities which constitute 
As they do not under- 


greatness in a work of art. 
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stand these things, they should entrust the selection for 


purchase to someone who does. If they were going to 
build a town hall they would call in an architect, and 
not attempt to construct it according to their own un- 
educated plans and likings. In view of their ignorance 
they should similarly call in an art connoisseur if they 
wish to construct a fine art collection. The money at 
their disposal is not their own that they should con- 
sider nothing but pleasing themselves. It is trust 
money put into their hands to buy examples of good 
art—which they obviously do not like—and to misapply 
this as they have done, is an immoral, if not illegal, 
offence. Manchester has acted far more wisely. They 
have bought Ford Madox Brown’s “‘ Finding of the 
Body of Harold,’’ which London allowed to escape 
her; they have bought another Cecil Lawson—** *Twixt 
Sun and Moon’’—thus intelligently strengthening 
their strongest features; they have b-ught Miiller’s 
‘Turkish Cemetery at Smyrna,” the ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca’’ of Watts, and Mr. Clausens ‘‘ Winter 
Morning.’’ Not an exception can be taken to any of 
these, for they are all pictures which would be an 
ornament and an asset to any art gallery. In con- 
fining their chief attention to works by deceased 
painters they have perhaps been wise, for it is cer- 
tainly easier and requires less knowledge to admit the 
worth of the dead than to perceive the merit of the 
living. Nottingham, too, deserves a word of praise for 
its intelligent purchase of Bonningt-n’s ‘“‘ Ruined 
Abbey ”’ from Messrs. Shepherd. It is far better to 
buy good old pictures from a dealer than bad new ones 
from the artist. I know that in some quarters there is 
a strong feeling against purchasing from dealers for 
fear of secret commissions, but these objectors should 
be reminded that in the present corrupt state of muni- 
cipal politics jobbery is always possible, and that 
artists can and do give ‘‘ secret commissions ’’ as well 
as dealers. Whenever an excessive price is paid for any 
picture for a public gallery, it would be wise to investi- 
gate the relations between the advocate of the pur- 
chase and the owner of the work advocated. 
This brief review of some art purchases for public 
galleries during 1907 does not pretend to be either com- 
plete or adequate, but it may serve to show Dublin its 
own good fortune, and to remind Mr. Lane of the 
dangers against which he has to guard his gallery and 


his successor. 
FRANK RUTTER. 
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Plato’s Psychology in its bearing on the Development 
of Will. By Mary Hay Woop, M.A. (Oxford 
University Press, 1907.) 


Miss Woop’s essay originally appeared as a Thesis 
for the degree of M.A. in the University of London. 
It is a sterling piece of work and shows an amazing 
familiarity with Plato. It is excellently written. There is 
not an objectionable phrase except, perhaps, ‘‘ belongs 
there,’’ an Americanism, on page 32. Its component 
sections are Introduction, Activity, Appetite, Emotion, 
Thought and Reason, Will. Miss Wood meets the 
objection that the notion of Will as an element in 
Plato’s Psychology is an assumption by pointing out 
that it is implied as merely one aspect of mental life, 
though not under a specific name, which is all the 
better, as the fallacy of hypostatization is thus avoided. 
It has been urged as an objection against the Platonic 
Psychology that he divides the mind into ‘ faculties,”’ 
but the divisions of soul are rightly regarded only as 
kinds or forms of activity, and it is to be noted that in 
indicating the so-called parts of the soul he avoids as 
far as possible the use of a noun and prefers the neuter 











. In the section on Emotion we meet 
a very suggestive observation: 


in spontaneous bodily movement, so specially characteristic of all 
young creatures, and when unimpeded realising itself in pleasure— 
it is in this that Plato finds the germ of a pleasure, an activity, 


of an adjective. 


eventualiy peculiar to man. For man, unlike other animals, realises 
his movements in rhythm, he alone 
finds his pleasure in harmony. To this pleasure, rightly called 
“* esthetic,”’ all his senses contribute. Mere there is abundant scope 
for the training by habit. Through eye and ear and every sense 
the environment must conduce to evoke this activity to pleasure—an 
activity which, as it is distinctly human, can be developed only by 
specific human co-operation. In fine, as these stirrings of life are 
the germ of the rhythmic movements of dance and song, so it is 
music and art that must supply their appropriate nourishment. The 
wsthetic activity becomes assimilative through imitation—it is at once 
a power of movement and a i ere for being moved, its very 


**dance-fellow of the gods,’’ 


receptivity marks it as emotional (dyavaxryrixd:), 

In a double sense, therefore, the will of the individual is seen 
to be the outcome of the will of the community, the soul owes not 
only wadela but és also to the society in whieh it forms part. In 
other words the etgvHs, the harmonious nature, is itself the product 
of individual wills trained to act in harmony with the whole, and 
meeting with such training in its turn will so act as to produce 
similar natures, and so on in an endless progression. f what 
should be the starting-point of the series, the actual origin, Plato, as 
we have seen, gives no account save in myths, where he attributes it 
to the action of a Divine Will (SovAnois) and Reason (devo4fOn deiv 
Tim. 39 E), a Will whose purpose and whose expression are the 
perfection of Beauty, Harmony, and Truth. 

A Bird Collector's Medley. By E. C. ARwnoxp. 

(West, Newman and Co., 1907.) 

THE list of books on birds which had better never 
have been written is a long one, and we venture to think 
Mr. Arnold’s book should be added thereto. It is a 
dull chronicle of slaughter, unrelieved by any signs 
of intelligent observation of his victim’s habits during 
life, or the many problems which they present. It is 
a chronicle of ‘‘ small beer,’’ a book for “ collectors,”’ 
by a collector. In the course of some years spent in 
prowling about mud-flats he has acquired sufficient 
skill to detect the common species at a glance—for 
them, accordingly, he has no use; they are now so 
many animated counters, to be ignored, that all atten- 
tion may be concentrated on the discovery of 
“‘ rarities ’’—the strangers within our gate, and such 
species as have become, from long persecution at the 
hands of “‘collectors’’ and gamekeepers, and from 
other causes, reduced to the verge of extinction. 

Knowing, for example, that the Bearded Tit, once 
one of the ornaments of our waterways, is now ex- 
tinct in England, save in one small area of the king- 
dom, he cannot rest till he has arranged for ‘‘ a drive,’’ 
and returns, as he complacently tells us, in the even- 
ing, ‘‘ possessed at last of some Bearded Tits, and 
having spent a thoroughly delightful day ’’! 

You can take a horse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink; and, similarly, you can take a collec- 
tor into the wild places of Nature, but you cannot make 
him see. Observant ornithologists know well that 
with the exception of the ‘‘ passerine ’’ birds, all birds 
when they fly carry the legs held straight out under the 
tail. Yet, in one of his illustrations, which are by his 
own hand, a Great Crested Grebe is shown flying with 
the legs drawn up under the body, after the fashion of 
a crow! One of the most remarkable peculiarities 
about that most remarkable bird the ‘‘ Ruff ’”’ is the 
fact that no two are ever alike in the colour of the 
plumage assumed at the breeding season, and this is 
especially true of the frill of feathers round the neck— 
the “‘ ruff’’ from which the bird takes its name. Yet 
in another of his pictures he shows a pair of birds 
“‘ sparring,’’ as is their wont, which might be described 
as “‘identical twins’’: each looks like a mirrored re- 
flection of the other! 

He is not even really conversant with the names of 
even the commonest birds, as is shown by the fact that 
he, throughout the pages of this book, prefixes the 
—* “Lesser ”’ to the name of the Black-Headed 

ull! 

The illustrations, to which reference has already been 
made, are the crudest and most amateurish attempts 
at draughtmanship which we have ever seen. 
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FICTION 


By Baroness von Hutten. (Methuen. 


The Halo. 
6s.) 


WE do not think that the authoress of ‘‘ Pam’’ would 
have made her present very considerable reputation 
had she started her literary career with this novel. 
‘The Halo”’ is not by any means a poor book; it has 
many light touches that go to make it distinctly inter- 
esting, but supposing it had been the first novel of an 
unknown author we feel sure it would not have at- 
tracted any great amount of attention. The halo ap- 
parently clings te the head of a certain Victor Joyselle, 
who is represented as being the first violinist of Europe. 
Lady Brigit out of sheer boredom becomes engaged 
to his son, Theo, but after a short time falls in love 
with Victor, who is only too ready to respond. Ina 
lazy manner one wonders what will be the end of it all, 
and perhaps one is not very much surprised that 
Joyselle’s wife has to die suddenly the very night be- 
fore he and Brigit are to elope together. And so the 
book ends; and we at any rate feel little anxiety to 
know what befel Brigit and the unconscious Theo. 

There is, however, a certain raciness about the book 
which makes parts of it distinctly amusing. Lady 
Kingsmead, Brigit’s mother, belongs to a very smart 
set whose morals are still smarter; and we have many 
good old jokes from society plays dished up again in 
quite up-to-date form. Perhaps the most amusing 
character is Tommy, Earl of Kingsmead, aged twelve, 
who has, when he likes, all the manner of the head of 
his family and an invincible desire to understand every- 
thing, which leads him into strange paths. The latter 
part of the story takes us to Falaise, where Joyselle’s 
peasant relations live, and there are interesting des- 
criptions of the Norman golden wedding ceremony. 
From no point of view can we think ‘‘ The Halo”’ a 
work of art. The problem arouses no desire to 
grapple with it, and the setting is not particularly new. 
The authoress, too, raises a doubt as to her knowledge 
of the more out-of-the-way places described by her 
inaccuracies as to London topography. Are the des- 
criptions of Falaise any more correct than her account 
of the old house in Tite Street with its wonderful and 
historic studio? The authoress should take a peep at 
Tite Street, where she will certainly find many studios, 
but nothing earlier than Whistler and the esthetic 
movement. 


’ 


By SaraH H. STERLING. 


Shakespeare’s Sweetheart. 
(Chatto and Windus, 


Illustrated- by C. E. Peck. 
6s.) 


Tue publisher’s note to ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sweetheart ”’ 
asserts that the book will be of ‘‘ real service to any 
reader of Shakespeare’s plays who finds it difficult to 
realise the man himself or the times in which he lived.”’ 
Readers will certainly find things new and strange to 
them in Anne Hathaway’s love story, written at Ben 
Jonson’s request, after the poet’s death. To many it 
will be nothing more than a fantastic tale, others may 
see in it an attempt to whitewash certain incidents. 
The cloak of conventional respectability is stretched 
and smoothed out until it not only covers, but grace- 
fully drapes the two figures who masquerade as Shake- 
speare and Anne Hathaway. Anne vouches for it thaf 
she was Will’s only sweetheart; that he wrote the 
sonnets to her alone, or with the friendly design of 
furthering Count William’s wooing of the Dark Lady. 
Again, Anne was secretly married to Shakespeare, but 
her pride forbade her to publish the fact when neigh- 
bours’ tongues began to clack about the birth of 
Susannah. Disguised as a boy she travels to London 
in search of Shakespeare; unrecognised by him, 
becomes his servant, Cosi, and plays Juliet to his 
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Romeo before Queen Elizabeth. All this and more of 
Anne’s adventures, even to her befooling of the Dark 
Lady, may be found in these pages, where the author 
‘‘aims at historical accuracy—up to a certain well- 
defined limit.’”’ Exact reproduction of Elizabethan life 
and speech is not attempted; the ‘‘ Star of Poets,’”’ when 
not quoting from his own plays, does not disdain to use 
the phraseology of to-day. He can regret that “* such 
an opportunity may not occur again,’’ like the rest of 
us; he expresses a hope that his ‘‘ dream-world shall 
materialise into comforts ’’ for his wife and child, just 
like the ordinary man round the corner. These 
familiar touches should help the reader to understand 
what manner of man Shakespeare was in domestic life. 
Regarded simply as a romance of Elizabethan times or 
thereabout, Anne tells a pretty, lively, readable tale. 
That it entailed upon the author some labour and-a 
careful study of the period we can readily believe. The 
six coloured illustrations are ridiculously ill-drawn. 


The Adventures of a Respectable Bohemian. By 
Exizasetu P. Ramsay-Laye. (F. V. White, 6s.) 


A LITTLE more than a third of this book deals with the 
adventures of a ‘‘ respectable Bohemian,”’ the rest being 
composed of a collection of short stories. Of the two 
divisions, the second is by far the better, for Margaret 
Day’s reminiscences are most uninteresting, and to call 
a few trivial episodes ‘‘adventures’”’ is interpreting 
that word with a freedom we have seldom seen sur- 
passed. The five short stories, however, are of good 
average magazine merit, and, if this is not very high 
praise, it may induce the reader to persevere in spite of 
the discouraging beginning. ‘‘ Kleptomania”’ and 
‘* An Old Proverb ”’ are the best of the stories, but the 
book as a whole bears the stamp of the ready-made 
novel. 
The Thornton Device. By the 
Grosvenor. (Constable, 6s.) 


Arrer reading the *‘ Bands of Orion ’”’ we looked for- 
ward to Mrs. Grosvenor’s next book with interest. 
‘‘ The Thornton Device ’’ passes agreeably beyond our 
expectations, which were considerable. It is carefully 
observed, quietly written, and well constructed—an 
admirable piece of work. There is nothing original in 
the main theme of the story, but the line-by-line detail, 
which matters, is handled with complete originality. 
That is to say, Mrs. Grosvenor is inspired, not by books 
or other people’s ideas, but by what she sees herself of 
the life around her, and by her own thoughts, simply 
and sincerely recorded. She does not see very deeply, 
but she sees accurately and without bias. Madeline 
Urquhart comes to live with Geoffrey Thornton and his 
invalid wife. She is a girl full of vitality and un- 
selfishness, and she helps to bring happiness into the 
life and household of the Thorntons, on whom things 
have pressed somewhat too heavily. She practically 
saves Geoffrey from becoming a drunkard. Living as 
neighbours to the Thorntons are the Delamains; Jack 
Delamain has married a practical husy American 
woman, with much money and little insight. He is a 
weak, attractive creature, and is very sorry for himself; 
the more so because he finds that he is able to get much 
sympathy from other ladies. Her best qualities lead 
Madeline into the snare of sympathising with him, and 
blind her to his weakness and selfishness. She loves 
him. He seduces her. Up to that point the story has 
been told with quite remarkable skill. Delamain and 
his wife and Madeline stand out vividly for the excel- 
lence of their drawing, Geoffrey Thornton a little less 
so, because on him rests the weight of a clumsy solution 
to the difficulty in which Madeline is placed when she 
finds that she is going to have a baby. He becomes 


Hon. Mrs. N. 


’ 


less and less of an individual and more of a puppet to 
help the writer. 


She manages him very cleverly, but 











he carries no conviction with him. But, in spite of 
this ultimate fault, the book is a good one, and well 
worth careful reading. The Delamain ménage is one 
of the ablest bits of character drawing that we have 
had the pleasure of reading for somé time. 


The Heart of the Northern Sea. 
(Allen, 6s.) 

Miss ALvIDE Prypz is generally acknowledged to be 
the greatest woman writer of Norway. Such critics as 
Henrik Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson have endorsed 
public opinion, and the Norwegian Government, with 
that generosity to the Arts which is so characteristic 
of un-English countries, have on three occasions pre- 
sented Miss Prydz with honorariums to enable her to 
travel in Germany, Austria, France and Italy. And 
now one of her works is translated for the benefit of 
the English reader. ‘‘ The Heart of the Northern 
Sea”’ is a great piece of Nature writing. There is 
always the atmosphere of the sea; indeed, it may be 
said to be the principal character. The Haero family 
live by the Northern Sea, and seem to be part of it. 
From it they derive all their emotions, their sorrows 
and their joys. When Gunvor—a splendid figure of a 
woman—loses her lover, she goes to the sea for peace, 
and one feels instinctively that it is from whence she 
came. The other characters. show the same traces of 
the fascination of the deep, and-on every page of the 
book its influence is seen. The story told by Miss - 
Prydz is not new, but the manner of telling it decidedly 
is. Fru Elin and her daughter, Gunvor, inhabit an 
ancient mansion overlooking the sea. Gunvor is en- 
gaged to a young medical student, who displays an 
indolence out of all proportion to the restless energy 
of the girl. She tries to reform him, only to send him 
into the arms of her protége, Irmild Myrland. Gunvor, 
with all the willingness of ner native pride, surrenders 
Svein Torgensen to Irmild, and tries to forget him. 
There is the local judge, an artist in bric-a-brac and 
wines, who falls in love with her, and for a moment the 
young girl with the soul of a woman fancies herself in 
love with him. But the struggle is soon ended, and 
when, after an interview with Edmund Falck, the judge, 
she realises the strength of her dreams, she cannot 
resist the call of the storm, and in the sea she finds the 
peace denied her since Svein Torgensen allowed his 
passion for another to overcome his love for her. 
That is the whole story, but slight as it is, it should 
gain for Miss Prydz a large audience of English 
readers. She knows the secret of describing a storm 
without being stormy, and depicting passion without 
being passionate. In these subtle distinctions lie the 
art of writing a great Nature novel. The translators, 
Tyra Engdahl and Jessie Rew, have done their work 
well, choosing their English with great care and dis- 
cretion. ‘‘The Heart of the Northern Sea”’ is one 
of those books which tempt the reviewer to copious 
extracts to prove the quality, for it recommends itself, 
and it should pave the way for the regular translation 
of all its authoress’s productions. 


Cynthia in the Wilderness. 
(Long, 6s.) 

Tuts is a second-rate book about second-rate people. 
The writing is clever and slipshod; the point of view is 
clever and narrow; the frankness, for which Mr. Wales 
has made a name, is clever and false. It is as if the 
animals were celebrating their loves, as a great man 
once remarked; only in this case there is no gusto and 
abandon. At one period Mr. Wales seemed to have 
something to say; he seemed to care for his work, and 
to fashion his characters with truth. There is no trace 
of motive in the present novel, other than that of 
profit. The book is sensational with a pornographic 
flavour—the kind of book which used to be considered 
fit reading for the servants’ hall, but is so no longer. 


By ALviInE Prypz. 


By Husert WALEs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ADDLED ANTIQUITIES AND NATURAL HISTORY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—Leeds, in point of population, is the sixth city in the 
United Kingdom; it is the commercial capital of the largest 
county in the United Kingdom; and it is not without literary 
and scientific distinction, historical and existent. The City 
of Leeds can boast of this fact also: it possesses materials for 
an antiquarian and natural history museum—local and general 
—second to few cities in the Empire, but these are housed in 
such a manner that renders them absolutely useless for educa- 
tional purposes. The natural history collection is not so valu- 
able as it was ten years ago, several of the finest specimens 
of the ‘* Milner Collection ’’ having been either sold or trans- 
ferred to other museums. A few fine specimens, however, 
remain. These it is impossible to study with comfort and 
advantage. There are, I have been informed, also a large 
collection of skins of great value. These are as safely, as 
sacredly, and as usefully hidden from inspection as the trea- 
sures of the Imperial Library at Pekin, which can only be 
seen once in a hundred years, and that by a favoured few. 
As far as orderly classification is concerned there is only one 
word equal to the description: “ higgledy-piggledy ”’ (a cant 
word, ccrrupted from higgle, which denotes any confused 
mass, as higglers carry a huddle of provisions together.’’+Dr. 
Johnson). The whole mass is of the nature of an ornitho- 
logical haggis (‘‘ A confused mingle-mangle of divers things 
jumbled together.”—Cotgrave). And many of the “‘ things ”’ 
are so vilely “‘ stuffed’? and so woodenly set up, so mouldy 
and tattered and torn, that the merest novice cannot examine 
them without feelings of disgust and contempt. No adequate 
effort has been made to label and describe the specimens, and 
there is no printed guide to the collection; it cannot be seen 
properly either as a whole or minutely inspected in detail, 
and in all respects, as an educational factor.in Science pro- 
gress, it would disgrace the most obscure Eatenswill village 
from John O’Groats to Land’s End. 

With regard to the antiquities, even a cursory glance is 
sufficient to show that Leeds possesses an exceptionally fine 
series of specimens illustrating the developments that have 
been made in human handiwork from prehistoric times to a 
comparatively recent period. In the art gallery, in the munici- 
pal buildings, can be seen a collection of prehistoric stone and 
bronze implements of an altogether unusual completeness. 
There are also bronzes, etc., of ancient Egyptian, ancient 
Greek, Roman, and other civilisations, whilst here and there 
Chinese, Peruvian, South Sea Island, and relics from other 
sources can be seen. There is just such a collection as could 
be arranged to form an attractive and educational series, 
showing the developments of the arts in different areas. 
Instead of this, what do we find? Mixed up together without 
any attempt at classification are various implements crowded 
in a way which makes them most unattractive. The speci- 
mens are not labelled or described in any way, excepting by 
a usually brief and inaccurate ticket, which frequently seems 
to be as ancient as the specimens themselves. Amongst the 
prehistoric stone implements are several belonging to York- 
shire which are of great value; but with them are some from 
America and other parts of the world, and there are some 
forgeries which had been made to sell. As there is nothing 
to distinguish the local from the foreign or forged specimens, 
the collection as it stands is not only doing no good, but is 
probably doing harm; though from the way in which 
they are “arranged,’’ it is quite possible that in view of the 
few people who will pause to look at them, this harm may not 

very great. In the same way the Ceramic products of pre- 
Roman, Roman, Saxon, Medieval, and later times are 
“arranged,” apparently according to their size. From some 
small labels, which, with the aid of a good reading glass, can 
be identified, it appears that several of these specimens at one 
time belonged to former Leeds antiquaries, who must have 
spent much time and money in getting them together, and 
the knowledge of the present condition of the specimens would 
surely make them turn in their graves. 

In addition to this, the floor upon which these specimens 
are exhibited is so crowded with cases that it almost seems 
difficult at times to wedge oneself in between them: whereas 
the journey upstairs reveals large rooms almost bare, and 
exceedingly unattractive, which, however, seems to serve 
some use in providing a playground for young children. In 
the museum of the Leeds Philosophical Society in Park Row 
matters are not quite so bad as regards the labelling, but 
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even Mr. Crowther himself will admit that the accommodation 
for the antiquities is exceedingly inadequate, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to show them in anything like a proper way, 
and that in their present crowded, dark cases they do not 
serve the good purpose that they might were better accommo- 
dation, classification and display available. ‘‘ Classification ”’ 
is a word which does not seem to be known much about in 
either of the Leeds’ museums. 

The student of history situated in Leeds must feel at a great 
disadvantage from the way in which he is catered for, com- 
pared with what exists in even small towns in other parts of 
the north of England, and if nothing else, the present condi- 
tion of the historical and archzological collections in the 
municipal buildings and Philosophic Hall at Leeds demon- 
strate the necessity for a proper rate-paid museum, in which 
the specimens might be attractively exhibited, intelligently 
displayed and accurately labelled. The present position of 
having two collections going, and both badly arranged, is not 
a credit to the city. Fortunately, the specimens are there: 
and the collections are such that when the time arrives they 
will unquestionably prove exceedingly attractive, and enable 
Leeds to hold its own in the matter of antiquarian treasures, 
and so we must live in hopes of the future. At present things 


are certainly depressing. 
G. W. M. 


THREE UNILITERAL EMENDATIONS 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 
Sir,—In Thomson’s “ Liberty,”’ Part IV. 668: 


Then (sad relief!) from the black coast, that hears 
The German Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong, 
And yellow-hair’d, the blue ey’d Saxon came 


is the reading of the edition of Thomson’s works published in 
1788, “‘ with his last corrections and improvements,’’ and 
seemingly of all subsequent editions. The passage is also so 
quoted in ‘‘ Ivanhoe.’’ But the second line of the passage 
should certainly be: 


The German Ocean roar deep-booming, strong, 


with which we may compare Shakespeare’s ‘‘ deep-mouthed 
sea '’ and “‘ the booming billow "’ that closed over Ulysses and 
his companions in Cary’s translation of Dante. 

Sidney in his ‘* Apelogie for Poetrie ’’ refers to the oracular 
consultation of chance verses of poetry, ‘‘ whereupon,’’ accord- 
ing to the editio princeps of 1595, ‘“‘ grew the worde of sortes 
Virgilianae.”’ Probably ‘“‘ worde’’ here is a misprint for 
“‘werde’’ (= weird) used in the sense of ‘ prophecy,” 
*‘omen,’’ as often in the ballads which Sidney loved so well 
and in Bellenden’s translation of Livy (1540), where we read 
that the “‘ unchangeabil seit of God Terminus ’’ was accepted 
by the Romans as a “‘ werde of perpetuite.’’ 

In the Arden edition of ‘‘ Julius Casar’’ I have ventured 
to suggest that the true reading of III. i. 38, 39 might 
perhaps be obtained by altering the ‘‘ lane ”’ of the folios into 
“‘lune,’’ meaning ‘“ humour” or “ caprice.’”’ The passage 
would then run “ turn pre-ordinance and first decree into the 
lune of children.”’ This emendation is, I find, supported not 
only by the comparison of “ varying childishness” in the 
** Winter’s Tale,’’ but also by the close parallel of the follow- 
ing passage in the 1603 Quarto of ** Hamlet ’’: 


For the principal public audience that 
Came to them, are turned to private plays 
And to the humour of children, 


where we have the same combination of noun and verb, except 
that, instead of ‘lune,’ we have the equivalent term 
““humour.’’ Such repetition of similar combinations of words 
with slight changes in different plays is a characteristic of 
Shakespeare abundantly illustrated by every commentator. 
For instance, Malone compares in the hundred and twenty- 
second sonnet : : 


Thy tables are within my brain 
Full character’d in lasting memory 


with “ Hamlet ” I. iii. 59: 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character, 

and with ‘“‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” II. vii. 4: 


Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engrav’d. 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 












** TELEGRAPH ” AS AN ENGLISH WORD 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMyY 


Str,—On page 24 of “ A Monument of Parental Affection 
to a Dear and Only Son” (Fourth Edition), printed at 
Wellington (in Salop), 1811, Mr. Joshua Gilpin, the vicar of 
Wrockwardine, writing in 1808, and referring to some kind 
of a machine or toy contrived by his son about the year 1800, 
says: ‘* His printing press is no longer employed; his tele- 
graph stands still, and his yeomanry troop is called out no 
more.’’ The youth in question had been entered as a gentle- 
man commoner at Christchurch in Oxford. In what sense 
was the word “telegraph ’”’ then used? At what date did it 
come into use as an English word? Probably Dr. W. W. 
Skeat will be able to give an answer. 


Epwarp G. Dopcso8. 


January 18. 


THE DAILY NEWS READING CONTEST. 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Some weeks back I wrote expressing disagreement 
with certain remarks of yours. I am glad to be able to-day to 
say I thoroughly coincide with you on above subject. Mr. 
Gardiner is entirely in the wrong and you are entirely in the 
right. I have studied the matter of newspaper competitions 
for years, and although I have won on several occasions | 
can safely say that the Legislature would never do a better 
day’s work than if it prohibited them altogether. They dull 
the edge ef husbandry, they excite false hopes, they rouse 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit, they are honeycombed with 
chance and fraud. 

Four years ago I met a man who told me he had once 
been sent by a certain religious society, together with other 
temporary clerks, to help in the work of adjudicating in some 
mammoth competition promoted by a ‘“‘ Snippety ’’ journal. 
They worked by piece-work, he said, and whenever they got 
the chance they threw away solutions by handfuls. Of 
course somebody won, and the editor’s decision was final and 
binding. The whole thing is done behind closed doors and is 
vitiated from that very fact. The prizes go where the pro- 
moters want them to go. 

I can see nothing in the conditions of the Daily News com- 
petition, nor in the questions set, that makes it anything else 
but a gamble. Fees are not solicited, but people are 
encouraged to buy unnecessary copies of the paper. What, 
however, makes it fundamentally a lottery is this: An average 
half-educated man is made to think—and rightly—that an 
average half-educated man can win. If Macaulay were to 
come to life and enter that competition under an assumed 
name, he would be declared beaten by Farmer Giles, of 
Slushton-in-the-hole, Mangel-Wurzelshire; or John Smith, 
employed in a Sauce Factory. 

Arcu. G. 


“FAUST AND MEPHISTOPHELES ” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy 


Sir,—Another painting by Delacroix seems to have been 
overlooked—namely, the ‘‘ Faust and Mephistopheles ”’ in the 
Wallace Collection. It is No. 324, next to Meissonier’s ‘* Print 
Collector,’’ and underneath and a little to the left of the same 
artist’s ‘* Polichinelle.’’ 


January 19. Cates PORTER. 


MIRABEAU 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Rowland Strong is apparently a rival to Mr. 
Machen, whose power of invective Mr. E. P. Baker finds 
refreshing, for in his letter he favours Mirabeau with fourteen 
opprobrious epithets, beginning with “ gas-bag ’’ and ending 
with ‘consummate swine,’’ that remind the reader of the 
insults of the Parisian populace when escorting a victim to 
the guillotine. If we contrast the term Mr. Trowbridge uses— 
“the demi-god ’’—with these choice epithets we find a vast 
gulf between them. In Mr. Strong’s long tirade there is one 
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describes its new publication 


The Historians’ History of the World 





25 Volumes 
17,000 Pages 
3,000 Illustrations 
And Yet Only 

7s. 6d. per volume. 











Authentic and Readable 


World-history is one unbroken drama, as 
Freeman says, no part of which can be rightly 
understood without reference to the other parts 
which come before and after it. The Historians’ 
History of the World describes human evolution 
in its broadest as It ranges from 5,000 B.c. 
to 1907 A.D., and covers the globe from Pole to 
Pole. It deals with more than five hundred 
peoples, each of which has played a part in the 
great drama of world-history. Test its wide and 
universal outlook at our expense, by accepting 
our offer of a week's free examination of the 
complete work in your own home. 

The first commandment of history is to be 
authentic. The Historians’ History of the 
World is the product of the highest modern 





There is no other English work 
of similar scope and extent. 
is a book for both the general 
reader 
luminous and fascinating mnarra- 
tive, a standard work of reference. 


and the _ scholar ; 


A Great Work of Reference 


The Historians’ History of the World is a great 
question-answerer, or work of reference. It con- 
tains all the important facts of world-history, 
shown in their true atmosphere and relations—not 
set forth in the dry and disjointed fashion of an 
encyclopedia. Yet each fact is readily discover- 
able, thanks to an elaborate system of guides to 
the text. By far the most important of these is 
the unique encyclopedic index which fills the 
twenty-fifth volume The total experience of 
humanity is thus put at the instant service of the 
inquirer. We invite all readers of The Academy 
to test this at our expense, by accepting our 
offer of free examination without delay. 





scholarship applied to the most authentic 


It 











We will send you a 
200 - page Descriptive 
Booklet, exhibiting the 
a main features of the 
History, gratis and post 
free on request. 











Why the Book is so Cheap 


The Times has long contended that books are 
too dear. It demonstrates this by selling The 
Historians’ History of the World at 7s. 6d. per 
volume, though each volume contains four times 
as much as the average book at 7s. 6d., and com- 
pares favourably in paper, print, and binding with 
guinea books. 

The price of a new book is determined by three 
factors, which depend respectively on the capital 
outlay, the cost of manufacture. and the publisher's 
profit. There isa generic difference between the 
old and new methods of treating capital outlay. 
Publishers insist on recovering their whole capital 
outlay by the sale of a small edition at a high 
price. We prefer to distribute the capital 
outlay over the whole sale of the work. 
This sale we estimate as not less than 





sources. It utilises the best accounts written 

by the greatest historians of the leading 

events in world history. Wherever possible, 
the actual words of the first-hand authori- 
ties are quoted. Thus the book represents 
the closest approach yet made to the ulti- 
mate truth on world-history. Test this 
claim at our expense, by accepting our offer 
of free examination. 

A good history must be readable as well 
as authentic. The Historians’ History of 
the World describes all great events and 
personalities in the language of the best 
writers, The ‘‘purple patches’’ of the 
great historians fall into their orderly place 
inthe narrative. The result is a book that 
unites the human interest of the best fiction 
to the authenticity of real life. We cannot 
prove by mere assertion that no reader will 
find the book dull, but we invite you to test 
it at our expense, by accepting our offer of 
free examination, 


Many-sided and Impartial 


We offer to send you a complete set of The 
Historians’ History, in 25 volumes, carriage 
paid, for free examination in your own 
home, You may keep the books for a whole 
week, and use them precisely as if they were 
your own, Should you not decide to pur- 
chase them, we will pay the return carriage, 
and you will incur no obligation or expense 
of any kind, You need assign no reason 
for returning them. You will have no 
trouble in unpacking or packing them, 
since they will be sent ready for use in a 
special oak bookcase. The utmost you need 
do is to loosen a few screws in the lid 
of the packing-case, and there will be no 
litter of straw or paper. This offer is 
the best guarantee of our confidence in the 
book, 








An adequate world-history must take 





50,000 sets, whereas no publisher would 
issue a first edition of more than 10,000 sets 
at the outside. Thus we diminish the Capital 
Factor by at least four-fifths, besides 
making the first edition the cheapest. The 
Production Factor, which is the actual cost 
of manufacturing each volume, is sim larly 
reduced by the expectation of a large sale, 
permitting considerable economies in print- 
ing, binding, and the price of raw materials. 
The Profit Factor can also be reduced by 
preferring a small profit per volume on a 
large sale to a large profit per volume on 
a small sale. 

it Many book-buyers prefer to limit their 
monthly expenditure. For their benefit 
The Times will accept payment for the 
work by monthly instalments of 10s. 6d. 
for the cloth-bound volumes, and slightly 
more for the other bindings. For details 
see the Descriptive Booklet, gratis and post 
free on request. 























account of all departments of human 
activity. The Historians’ History of the 
World describes what men and women 
have done and thought and said, so that the world 
will not willingly let it die. It deals fully with the 
political and military achievements of mankind, 
their social conditions, their religions and philoso- 
phies, their industry and commerce, their arts, 
Sciences and literatures. Test it at our expense, 
by accepting our offer of free examination. 

All adequate world-history must be impartial. 
But it is well-nigh impossible for any single 
historian to free himself from the various kinds of 

las—patriotic, political, educational, theological. 
—which insensibly colour his views. A high 
Standard of critical impartiality can only be 
attained by the co-operative efforts of such a 
cosmopolitan group of scholars as are responsible 
for The Historians’ History of the World. Test 
the scrupulous impartiality of the work at our 
expense, by accepting our offer of free examination. 











The Descriptive Booklet 


If you wish to know more about The 
Historians’ History before receiving it for 
free examination, you should apply for the 
Descriptive Booklet, which will be sent 
gratis and post free on request. In its 
200 pages an attempt has been made to 
give some idea of all the various features 
of the History, with the aid of many speci- 
men extracts and illustrations taken from 
the Book itself. It includes a full account 
of the new method of publishing which 
enables us to publish it at so low a price. 








The Times (Book Club), 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Please send me, gratis and post free, the 


Descriptive Booklet of the Historians’ His- 
tory of the World, with specimen pages and 








particulars of prices in various bindings. Strike ut 
Please send me (carriage paid) a complete one of 
set of The Historians’ History of the World these 


for a week's free examination. If I do not 
purchase it, you will pay the return carriage, 
and I shall incur no expense or liability of 
any kind. 
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opinion worth note. He says: ‘‘ The men of the North have 
discussed the men of the South without bearing in mind or 
in ignorance of the essential distinctions’ which divide the 
mentality of Northern Europe from that of the South of 
France.’’ There is, however, an exception to this rule, besides 
Mr. Strong, in M. Dumont, a man of the North, a Swiss, and 
an intimate friend of Mirabeau, who appears to understand 
this, and in his ‘‘ Souvenirs sur Mirabeau ’’ gives a very clear 
appreciation of his character. ; 

Carlyle did not obtain his notion that Mirabeau was a hero 
or demigod from this memoir, for Dumont distinctly states 
that Mirabeau was not a great man, but a very remarkable 
man of rare talents. He makes no apology, which is impos- 
sible, for his private life, partly, he thinks, due to his father, 
the self-styled friend of the people, who, as the French say, 
was a tyrant to his family. Mr. Strong says nothing of Mira- 
beau’s public career. To read his letter no one would suppose 
that he had been the most powerful leader of the Assembly, 
the idol of the people, and that at his death he received almost 
regal honours. This in the eyes of Mr. Strong was no doubt 
silly and out of place. Nor was he a mere hunter after popu- 
larity; as he said himself he was populaire but not popula- 
caire. He opposed the fusion of the orders, which cost him 
his popularity for a time, and when the motion was carried 
by Sieges did all in his power to hold in check the Jacobins, 
clearly perceiving that their object was to thwart and master 
the Assembly. After his death they succeeded, if it can be 
called success, to throw their country into a state of anarchy. 
Mirabeau told Dumont that he expiated very cruelly the errors 
of his youth, which had thwarted his endeavours to bring 
order out of chaos. There was in him, says his biographer, 
much evil and much good: The good was devoted to obtain 
what he believed was for the good of his country, a constitu- 
tion resembling the British as far as circumstances would 
allow, with some checks on popular opinion. He failed, and 
probably would have done so had he lived. 

With good will a Republican stable constitution might have 
been evolved after the flight of the King, but the Jacobins 
opposed all attempts of the kind. The fiasco of the Revolu- 
tion was due to many causes combined. M. Dumont puts 
first the want of character in that blameless man in private 
life, the King, who lost his prestige and frittered away all his 
opportunties. 

H. D. Barctay. 


{Mr Strong writes: I am not a rival of Mr. Machen’s, and 
my strictures upon Mirabeau were contained in a review of 
Mr. Trowbridge’s book, and not in a “‘letter’’ to THe 
Acapemy. It is not the fact that I said ‘‘ nothing of Mirabeau’s 
public career ’’; on the contrary it was his public career that 
I have been at pains to define. Its details are elaborately set 
forth by Mr. Trowbridge, but to rehearse them one by one 
does not come within the scope of a review. To call a spade 
a spade and Mirabeau a thorough-paced rogue is not invective, 
but the plain duty of the impartial historian and the dispas- 
sionate critic. If any one of your readers is reminded by such 
definitions as ‘‘gas-bag ’’ and “‘ consummate swine ”’ of “ the 
insults of the Parisian populace when escorting a victim to the 
guillotine,’’ he must have a very inadequate idea of the re- 
sources of the French language in the mouths of the Parisian 
canaille, and of what the French Revolution really was. A 
Swiss is not necessarily a man of the North (your correspon- 
dent is here confusing the Matterhorn with the North Pole— 
altitude with latitude). Dumont’s opinion that his friend 
Mirabeau was ‘‘a very remarkable man with rare talents ’’ 
is beside the question, So was Jonathan Wild. It is char- 
acteristic of the cant which prevails in North Britain (and 
parts of South Britain, to say of a man that ‘‘ no apology 
is possible for his private life,’? and then, on party grounds, 
to seek an apology for his equally dirty public life. Public 
immorality is no better nor worse than private immorality. 
Your correspondent should take a few lessons in French. 
There is no such word as ‘“ populacaire’’ (pou-poul’ au 
Caire ?), and Mirabeau could not have used it. He may have 
said that he was not “ populacier,”’ thereby meaning that he 
did not address his audiences in the unspeakably filthy slang 
which was common to many of the Revolutionary leaders. 
He deserves no credit for opposing, when it was too late, the 
theoretical fusion of the classes, which in practice never took 
place. His first public step was to associate himself with the 
Tiers Etat. When he opposed the Jacobins he was in the 
pay of the Monarchy. To paraphrase a familiar expression 
of Dr. Johnson’s, ‘‘ the man was a rogue, and there’s an 
end on’t.’’] 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Late Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON in the OUTLOOK in an 
Article entitled ‘‘A Great Unknown.” 


“ The title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets, and it well Cosaribes and defines the writer's poetical attitude. ‘ Here 
is not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soulless craftsman who 
has caught some master’s style; behind or within these poems is a personality. 
pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. . Youth in its 
white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs im these ballads, of which o 'e isa legend, one historical, and the thi ‘a | eautiful 
invention. But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, or 
at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems. Let the reader turn 
to ‘ Rejected,’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake and impossible to describe otherwise; if 
he has any sense of poetry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic poet. 
Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet."’ 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ° The 
City of the Soul’ to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a t 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet ang Asa 

criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of sion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. . « The ball 
soliloquy ‘Perkin Warbeck’ is extraordinarily good . . Among the rest of the poems 
are two translations from ‘Les Fleurs du Mal, * ‘In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, th= translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger."’ 


THE SUNDAY SPECIAL. 


“ This poignant accomplished singer."’ 
“A PARISIAN” IN THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“These poems, ‘The City of the Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known in 
part to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best 
among them — and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems — first 
appeared in the ‘Revue Blanche,’ with the accompaniment of a French translation. 
That is some three years ago, and the great masters of French poetry, chief among them 
the late Stephane Mallarmé, were not slow to applaud. 


“ The. remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit, 

I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly just in its 

estimate of English poetry, especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 

literature, or be animated by the Elizabethan ‘Souffie' . . . and surely it is this 

uffie,’a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 

in this new poet's verses . . . The twotranslations from Baudelaire are as perfect in 

form and in the repetition of the frisson of the original verse as Baudelaire’s own 

translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to find so complete, so tempera- 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet."’ 


The Late MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN THE ACADEMY. 


“ He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifiuous versification. Few poems 
are without’ cunning and er © diction ; and = _ a rich, youthful passion for 
beauty which is in itself an aeopieet poem at once complete and brief 
enough for quotation will exhibit stomether the oy of his diction, the luxuriance of his 
fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse.’ 


MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


“In my case, I reckon but very few of the contemporary writers of verse known to me, 
as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without hesitation 
the anonymous author of the ‘ City of the Soul.’..... This inspiration I take to be first 
- ,-. the beauty of visible things reshl ly impressive on the senses. It is as though a child 

d ‘Look, how beautiful! ' but a child able to see minutely and variously. . . . . and the 
power to see beautiful things and to express them beautifully is so rare, that one is justi- 

fied [taking my view of it] in thinking the appearance of this little book a most. fortunate 


event." 
THE STANDARD. 


“ The verses ehase a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point of 
workmanship .... . this accomplished and skilful hand.” 


THE SCOTSMAN. 


“ This is a book of anonymous poetry of a raredistinction . -  Thisis a verse of 
the proud kind that acorn a vulgar sopeesiation, and looks for the approbation of 
connoisseurs, . In all these the feeling is always wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics." 


THE TIMES. 


“He is by turns wsthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, espe- 
cially the ballad of ‘St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture." 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


These are the verses of a poet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust 
to call it the production of a minor bard. It is a work of a es ~~ high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in his sonnets. . . Indeed, al 
through the book ver comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction . poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. There 
can be no doubt as to the! fate of these poems.’ 





THE STAR. 


“The fresh, clear voice of a poet sounds unmistakably in ‘ The City of the Soul.’ 
. . « « Thaveno space for atenth of the glorious poetry with which this litile volume 
is strewn . . a scroll of poems this which before many days will set the world 
wondering, and the name of the author? Well, the world will know it also before long. 
He cannot disguise his genius." 


“N.O.B.” IN THE ECHO. 


“* A new poet who is of serious account is r--—r E of a rarity to-day. J* such I 

fancy is a true descr ption of the anonymous author of ‘ The City of the So ‘ 

The lovely little ballad of * St. Vitus’ is one of the most arresting things in Aa ieath for 

here it is that the formal grace of the anonymous poet makes its first irresistible appeal 
. But to my mind the new bard's claim to attention eee be established on a 

single poem. Scarce a line is there of ' Wine of Summer’ which Keats might not have 

contentedly signed.”’ 


THE SUN. 


** His thoughts are poetic and so is his expression of them. He is a master of tech- 
nique, and he has in his lines a lilt and a rhythm that is — and fascinating. . 
His ‘ Perkin Warbeck’ is an exquisite specimen of the ballad. . The whole book is 


full of gems." 
THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


" Nothing could be finer than the treatment of these subjects (the ballad of ‘ St. Vitus’ 
and * Perkin Warbeck'), and they clearly -y 4 that the author, whoever he is, possesses 
— ballad-making faculty. . . . Some fine lyrics and sonnets help to illumine the 
volume." 


THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


“* Work of so fine a cast ought to have borne the author's name. Only rarely amongst 
books of poems published nowadays does one appear distinguished by such really lovely 
and lofty fancy. . . . One or two of the poems are introspective without a 
morbid; some have their music and colour ta direct from fhaturé, and’cotivey muth 
the same impressions as may be derived from exquisite water-colour drawings. Others 
are like dreams that *‘ go out like tapers,’ caught and preserved in magic lines.” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“The anonymous author of ‘ The City of the Soul’ has genuine talent. . . . He 
moves easily and gracefully in various measures ; he has im ion and sense of colour 
and an excellently full voca i 


THE WESTERN MAIL. 


‘From the first page to the last every piece has not only yr but a good deal 
to lift it above the common-place. . . In , although we are afraid to say it, we 
thought we recognised sometimes a timbre of which no other English poet than Swin- 
burne is capable."’ 


THE BRITISH MERCURY. 
“* We need only read the opening pages of this little book t » be amply convinced that it 


is the work of a true 
“The volaime begins with a sequence of four sonnets. They comet to be carefully 
over by the reader For ourselves we regard them as the crowning 


effort of his genius. . . . The writer of | this book handles vs *Pallad with consum- 


mate skill.’’ 
THE IRISH INDEPENDENT. 
This is a volume of poetry to which the author does’ not a act append his name. We admire 


his modesty. . hey appear to us to be suffused the colour and the at 
sphere we find in Keats. . ° We shall eagerly look forward for another volume 
the same writer." 


. a. ETTE. 


“* The anonymous author of * The City of the Soul “h has in ubltable power, rich imagery, 
a deep vein of thought. RR = an aad about his utterances which grips the 
der, and the t ton e hea As a proof of a different power 
e the subtlé *I ion ae Rui “the pictire of London whick:titeemthor can trace 
in fire and bl ck i ps and tiisery.” 





Stadbalts FREE PRESS. 


"In thine t busush pon fot pipple little voluume we have some of the sweetest song 
that we have vey ong time.‘ The nanie ‘ Poétry ' is né'misnomer for the 


rk of thi$ Lome +n singer.” 
, MONSIEUR LAURENCE JERROLD IN LA REVUE 
BLANCHE. 


** Parmi les innombrables volumes de vers qui s’accumulent et dont il est vraiment 
preferable de ne rien dire, en yale! un, anonyme, du plus haut inteet. Il y a une 
emotion inten$e et une belle musique des mots dans cétte Cité de /'ame, et |'ame est 
celle d'un vrai poéte . . Le volume se termine par uné sorte‘de péan maghifique- 
ment simple, une ‘ode 4 mon ame" orgeuilleuse et triomphale, od s’affirme une outre- 
ctidante fats dans un c! chant rapide, d d'un style parfaitement pur et d'un souffle large. 
Cependant il y a de meileéures éhoses peut efreencore’dans |e volume . . Le 
be re contient en outre plusieurs sonnets d'un beau style—est |’couvre d'un vrai 
poéete. 
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